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Why Risk 
Fortification: 


#25 


Vitamins and rare minerals and rare minerals are 
vary greatly in specific gravity. ; ‘mulled’ into Vitadine by 
Heaviest go to bottom and specialized mixing equip- 
outside, leaving these parts ment assuring perfectly 

No amount of mixing can 
eliminate the danger of spotty, No “hot” spots . . . no weak 
unfortified portions, when you spots. With Vitadine you can 
use small package fortifiers. be sure your customers will 


Poorly mixed ingredients cause 


ile more mene} DISTRIBUTION . 


free .-- Not Only In Every Bag, But 
In Every Spoonful of Your Feed! 


Manual Tells .. . Vitadine completely eliminates the uncertainty of feed fortification. It is much 

@ How to be sure of Com- easier to mix 100 Ibs. of Vitadine into a ton of feed than small amounts of 
plete Fortification _ other fortifiers. You save many ways . . . no need to buy and stock a large 

@ How to speed up produc- number of ingredients . . . no chance for waste of expensive nutrients . . . 
tion . . . lower mixing costs no need to tie up equipment to make pre-mix. And you eliminate the worry 

@ How to get Free of spotty fortification. Get the facts NOW about Blatchford’s Vitadine. 
Formula Service Write Today! 


This new book is filled with facts you'll SVJI[{NEX FOR PIG AND HOG FEEDS 
want to know about Vitadine and Swinex 
Swinex is also “mulled” for perfect distribution in your hog concentrates 


clei men oo jae and hog feeds to fortify them with new miracle vitamins and rare minerals. 


about Blatchford’s FREE FORMULA 
SERVICE that helps you analyze your 
feeds from both a cost and nutrition 
standpoint. Write for free Vitadine and 
Swinex Book today! 
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why 


WHEN your poultry feeds and pig starters are scientifically balanced— 
when they already include vitamins, antibiotics and coccidiostats— 
you may wonder, why add PRO-GEN? 


...AaSkK YOUR NUTRITIONIST 


He will tell you that only three ounces of PRO-GEN per ton of feed— 
even though already fortified with antibiotics—improves feed conversion 
ratios. And PRO-GEN adds faster weight gains . . . better livability . . . 
improved feathering and pigmentation. PRO-GEN sends stock to 
market at less cost for feed, more profit for the feeder. 

And your nutritionist knows that PRO-GEN # safe up to 10 
times recommended levels. Further, PRO-GEN has no toxic carryover ..: 
won't interfere with egg production and hatchability. And 
ABBOTT’s new colorimetric assay lets you control the exact 
concentration of PRO-GEN in your feeds. 


and one more point you'll Like: 


You never have a blending problem with PRO-GEN. This odorless, 
free-flowing powder blends easily, quickly, safely with all ingredients— 
including vitamins, coccidiostats and antibiotics. You can use it either as 
pure arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement. And PRO-GEN 

adds all this to your feeds for less than 50c per ton. 

Complete facts and figures on PRO-GEN are yours for the asking. No 


cost or obligation. Write today to the Chemical Sales 
Division, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


Other ABBOULU products for the feed industry 


me: Calcium d/-Pantothenate and Procaine Penicillin 
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High Biological Availability 


“A preliminary report on current experiments involving the use ~~ Department of Animal _ 

of radio-active Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate in cattle feeding Netrition. 

at the University of Florida indicates that this material is equiva- _ ‘University of Florida , 

lent in phosphorus availability to high quality steamed bone meal. : 

This work is continuing and will include availability comparisons — 

with analytical reagent grade dicalcium phosphate.” 


Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 
Nee 


‘We feel that Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is just as satis- 
factory a phosphorus supplement as analytical reagent grade di- _ 
calcium phosphate, when used at levels to supply 0.47% or 0.2% 
of phosphorus,” 4 


After exhaustive, impartial tests on actual 


CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE animals and poultry, these two independent 
1S SUPPLIED IN TWO GRADES TO MEET ' research laboratories confirmed the high 
YOUR FEED SUPPLEMENT REQUIREMENTS: oR biological availability of Coronet 
_Defluorinated Phosphate. 
ne GRADE 14.5% P GRADE Available Phosphorus—that portion of the 
| PHOSPHORUS, + total phosphorus which can be directly absorbed 
TOTAL 17% MIN. (14.5% MIN. > to build good bones, flesh and blood— 
ap _ is a direct measure of the nutritional value 
IN0.4% HC] 16.8% MIN. 14.3% MIN, Defluorinated Phosphate has 


high nutritional value. 
CALCIUM 34.0% MIN, That is why it is a superior supplement. 


FLUORINE 0.17% MAX, 0.145% MAX. 


CORONET PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED e NORFOLK. 1, VA. 
Distributed by 
H. J, Baker & Bro., 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. e The Atlantic Supply Co., 17 W. Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Tests all these Grains 
WHEAT: 
Hard and Soft Red Winter, : ‘ ee 
nag ‘— Just plug into outlet — standardize — run. No weighing of 
(Calady, Southern and California samples — no waiting. Easy reading meter with exclusive 
Production): Rough, Brewers, 
“an ntl Milled. damping feature. Line operated model unaffected by normal 
Foreign, Domestic. voltage variations. Overwhelming favorite because of its sim- 
OATS: 
Eastern, Western. plicity, accuracy and dependability. Approved by U. S. Dept. 
Eastern, Western. of Agriculture. Available at leading distributors. Literature 
BEANS: 
Navy, Red and White Kidney, on request. 7795 
Yellow Eye, Marrow Fat, Red 
Cranberry. 
CORN: 


King Philip Flint, wESTOR ELECTRICAL 


ARGENTINE CORN © FLAXSEED 
INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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Deadliest Poultry Disease 


Lymphomatosis Costs $75 Million a Year 


@ Jn a small \aboratory in Michigan, 
scientists are waging war against the 
most defiant and deadly enemy of poul- 
try. This enemy is lymphomatosis — 
the disease that is to chickens what can- 
cer is to man. 

The poultry industry is watching 
every move, every step forward. Vic- 
tory help producers save the 75 million 
dollars a year they now lose in this 
disease. Medical scientists are follow- 
ing the work for leads in fighting human 
cancer. 

Lymphomatosis is a penalty of prog- 
ress. Although it existed years ago, it 
caused little trouble until our poultry 
industry began to use modern produc- 
tion methods. Forced-draft incubators, 
mass brooding, and interstate shipments 
of chicks were ideal for spreading the 
disease. 

In the early twenties, poultrymen 
began reporting strangely sick chickens. 
Some victims had paralyzed legs or 
wings. Many had pale or bluish combs 
and wattles, others grayish eyes. Some 
flocks were hit harder than others; none 
was immune. Deaths ran five to 50 
per cent. 

These symptoms were typical of the 
three known types of lymphomatosis. 
It attacks the nerves (neural type), the 
internal organs visceral type), or the 
eyes (ocular type). 

‘By the late thirties, scientists and 
farmers in the big poultry states saw 
the need for an all-out attack on lym- 
phomatosis. They asked USDA to 
take the lead. The Department of 
Agriculture responded in 1939 by 
establishing the regional poultry re- 
search laboratory at East Lansing, in 
cooperation with 25 north central and 
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northeastern state experiment stations. 

Scientists there have been using every 
available resource to conquer this dis- 
ease, which in one week costs poultry- 
men nearly as much as the entire cost 
of building and operating the labora- 
tory these 15 years. 


The scientists are slowly gaining 
ground. Let’s look at these gains. 

First, we've learned that lympho- 
matosis is an infectious, contagious, ma- 
lignant disease, caused by filterable 
virus. Researchers haven't isolated the 
virus, but they've transmitted the dis- 
ease to chicks by inoculating them with 
filtered extracts of blood, tissues, and 
secretions or excretions from infected 


birds. 


In addition to the three forms of 
lymphomatosis, there are several re- 
lated diseases. One called osteopetro- 
sis or marble bone causes enlarge- 
ment and hardening of the long bones. 
Another affects the blood-cell-form- 
ing tissues in the bone marrow. A 
number of leukemic forms attack the 
red and white corpuscles. 


Warning Signs 


. of lymphomatosis were first re- 
ported by poultrymen in the early 
1920's. Today this deadly ailment is 
costing the American poultry industry 
some 75 million dollars a year. Re- 
search has been underway for more 
than a decade at East Lansing, Mich., 
to determine how lymphomatosis and 
related ills can be controlled and, if 
possible, eradicated. To date, no satis- 
factory solution has been evolved, 
but the work goes on. 


All these conditions, together, are 
called the avian-leukosis complex. 
Whether they're all caused by a single 
virus is not yet known. The fact that 
investigators at one laboratory often 
can’t verify results at another suggests 
they may be dealing with different 
viruses. 

Second, the scientists know that 
lymphomatosis is transmitted through 
the egg from hen to chick, and by 
contact — direct or indirect. 

When research began at the labo- 
ratory in 1939, only eggs were brought 
in. The chicks were hatched and 
reared in new, quarantined buildings. 
Yet, within six weeks after hatching, 
Imphomatosis appeared. 

In 1950, infectious bronchitis broke 
out among the laboratory flocks. All 
chickens and eggs were destroyed, ex- 
cept for some breeding stock that was 
salvaged and taken to a new isolated 
location on the premises. Buildings 
were left vacant several months and 
were scrubbed and disinfected before 
more eggs were hatched. Nevertheless, 
lymphomatosis reappeared within a 
short time. 


Except for this one outbreak of 
bronchitis and some coccidiosis, the 
flocks have been entirely free of dis- 
eases and parasites. But the stringent 
measures that produced this unprece- 
dented health record haven't prevented 
lymphomatosis. 

Direct transmission experiments were 
also conducted. G. E. -Cottral and co- 
workers inoculated groups of day-old 
chicks with filtered extracts of liver 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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(Photo shows Control Panel of 
gigantic new Fourdrinier Paper 
Machine in Albemarle’s com- 
pletely integrated operation.) 


A colossal new paper-making machine has stepped up the pulse 
beat of Albemarle’s completely integrated Multiwall bag operation. 


Wood pulp from Albemarle’s own trees goes into the maw of this 
Giant that turns out eleven freight car loads of Kraft paper daily. 
Albemarle’s own color matching and printing, its own pasting 
and sewing facilities carry on the completely integrated and 
rigidly controlled operations that make Albemarle Multiwalls 
famous for sturdiness and good looks. 


MARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY ¢ SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Plans for the fourth National Feed Indus- 
try show, which will be held at Kansas City 
next March 14-16, are beginning to take 
shape. The show will be held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association. 

Above, Robert Coyner, Kansas City con- 
vention manager, discusses exhibit plans 
with Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice presi- 


dent of the Midwest group, on the left and 
Eldon H. Roesler, co-manager of the Feed 
Show, on the right. 

First space sales to former exhibitors be- 
gan July 7 and new exhibitors will be able 
to select space starting Aug. 2. Headquar- 
ters for the show, which is sponsored by 
THE FEED BAG, are at 1712 W. St. Paul 
av., Milwaukee 3. 


Borden Awards to 
Casida, Elliker 


Borden awards consisting of gold medals 
and $1,000 have been presented to two out- 
standing dairy scientists. They are Dr. Lester 
E. Casida of the University of Wisconsin 
and Dr. Paul R. Elliker of Oregon State 
College. 

The Borden Co. Foundation recognized 
Dr. Casida’s outstanding work in the phy- 
siology of reproduction and bovine sterility. 
Dr. Elliker was cited for his bacteriological 
studies in behalf of the dairy industry. 


Merger Planned by 
Olin, Mathieson 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. will 
shortly be formed as a merger of Olin 
Industries, Inc., and Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., press reports indicate. Stockholders 
of both firms have approved the merger, 
which will result in a concern with 500 
million dollars in assets and 500 million dol- 
lars in sales. ; 

No definite date has yet been set for the 
merger, according to the presidents of 
both companies. John Olin, Olin Industries’ 
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president, is slated to become board chair- 
man and Thomas Nichols, Mathieson chief 
executive, will be president of Olin Mathie- 
son. 

The new concern will produce Squibb 
pharmaceuticals and industrial and agricul- 
tural chemicals, plus a variety of other 
products. 


Kline Is Honegger 


Production Chief 


Promotion of Bernard Kline to produc- 
tion manager has been announced by the 
feed and milling division of Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. He will supervise 
production at Fairbury and at Athens, Ga., 
and Mansfield, Ohio. Mr. Kline served 
with Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, for 30 
years prior to joining Honeggers’ in 1952. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Kline will share 
some of the responsibility formerly charged 
to Vice President Erwin C. Wascher. Mr. 
Wascher henceforth will devote more time 
to the company’s purchasing operations. 

An additional aide named to assist Mr. 
Wascher is Paul Hambsch, who has been 
promoted from traffic manager to building 
manager of the Honegger headquarters at 
Fairbury. He joined Big H seven years ago. 


DAIRYING UP 
Kentucky is making rapid progress to- 
wards becoming a leading dairy state, its 
university has reported. The state now 
ranks 14th in milk output, 16th in butter, 
eighth in cheese, and fourth in evaporated 
milk production. 


Top Speakers Talk 
At Health Meeting 


Top-level scientific talent abounded on 
the program as the Animal Health Institute 
convened in Chicago June 14-16 for its 14th 
annual meeting. Speakers included represen- 
tatives of member firms and government 
and college authorities. 

Attendance at the three-day convention 
totaled 118. H. M. Clark, president of Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, is the 
Institute’s only new officer. He was chosen 
second vice persident. All other officers 
were re-elected, with the chief executive 
being D. R. Court, Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Speakers from outside the animal health 
products industry included Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, Iowa State College; Dr. J. H. Col- 
lins, federal food and drug administration; 
Wesley Hardenbergh, president of the 
American Meat Institute; and Dr. M. R. 
Clarkson, agricultural research administra- 
tion. 

Convention sessions were held at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel. 

@ F. H. SCHAFER CO., Scottsbluff, Neb., 
has installed a new York steel bucket ele- 
vator. 

@ BURRIS MILLS, INC., Dallas, is pan- 
ning to build a 13-million-bushel grain 
elevator near Grant, Neb. 


® To build and repair 
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POULTRY AND TURKEY 
PRODUCTION IS UP! 


THE GROWING 
SEASON IS HERE! 


FEED MANUFACTURERS, \/7’S UP TO YOU... 


POULTRY AND TURKEY RAISERS LOOK TO 
YOU to supply nutritionally adequate feeds 
that are palatable and that are uniformly 
appealing to the birds. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU 

Fresh, natural flavors can be protected. As 
processing methods and types of nutritional 
ingredients become more and more 
complicated, uniform taste and natural 
flavors may lose appeal. Modern chemical 
developments provide methods of flavor 


corrections and stabilization not thought 
q T'S \N y of a few years ago. 


| ANIFEED pou.ttry FEED FLAVOR 


1S USED BY HUNDREDS OF FEED MANUFACTURERS, EVERYWHERE 


PALATABILITY CONTROL PROMOTES SALES AND REDUCES COST OF PROCESSING FEEDS 


Anifeed Poultry Feed Flavor has an aromatic sweetness . . . 
adds a distinctive flavor and aroma to feeds which are preferred 
| by the birds as shown in free-choice feeding. The flavor and A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


aroma of feed that has been processed over a long period of time A FREE SAMPLE, or 5-pound 


trial order at the 100-pound 
Anifeed Poultry Feed Flavor is supplied in dry powder form low cost price, will be sent 

at $1.50 per pound in 100 pound fibre drums. It is economical. On request. 

Use only 4 to % pound per ton of feed. 


remains appetizing. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 
DEPT. FB-74 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


“FOR THE CONSERVATION OF GOOD TASTE” “JUST THE RIGHT FLAVOR” 
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Control Staffs 


They Convene in the South 


@ Control personnel from 17 states attended 
the 12th annual meeting of the Association 
of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials held June 21-22 at Oklahoma City. 
In all, 48 members of state control staffs 
were present, along with 65 representatives 
of feed and fertilizer companies. 

States whose control representatives at- 
tended were: Oklahoma, Virginia, Alabama, 
Maryland, Texas, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Colorado, New Mexico, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Iowa, and Missouri. 


Thanks to the air conditioning of the 
Skirvin hotel, the meeting was held in com- 
fort despite temperatures in the high 90's 
outside. 

Speaking on June 21 were Oklahoma's 
control official, Park A. Yeats, and Dr. 
Randall Jones and R. O. Woodward, both 
of Oklahoma A & M College. Also on the 
initial program were M. B. Rowe, Virginia 
fertilizer inspection official; Harry James, an 
Oklahoma county agent; C. C. Crawford, 
Crawford Chemical Co., Bartelsville, Okla.; 
and Byrle Killian, vocational agriculture 
supervisor at Stillwater, Okla. 

On display was fertilizer inspection equip- 
ment from the states of New Mexico, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma. R. W. Ludwick, 
New Mexico control official, explained its 
use. 

Second-day speakers included Dr. C. L. 
Norton, Oklahoma A & M; Dr. O. B. 
Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kan.; Dr. 
J. T. Miles, Mississippi State College; and 
Prof. Rollin H. Thayer of Oklahoma A & 
M. Prof. Thayer’s important address is 


RESEARCH SHOWS 
REDUCING DIETS 
SHOULD INCLUDE 


ILK! 
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published in this issue beginning on page 
34. 

Leading a discussion on feed labeling was 
Leslie E. Bopst, executive secretary of the 
Association of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials and control official for Maryland. 

Here are some of the significant actions 
taken by the southern control officials: 

Rabbit feed — tentative status changed to 
official for 15 per cent protein, two per 
cent fat, and 10 per cent fiber. 

Dog food — tentatively changed the ash 
content maximum from 3.5 per cent to 
five per cent. Tentatively changed salt con- 
tent from maximum of 0.5 per cent to 
0.75 per cent. 

Pig feed — tentatively lowered minimum 
fat content from three per cent to 2.5 per 
cent. 

The southern group also decided that “if 
a percentage figure is used in the ingredient 
statement of a mixed feed it will be on the 
weight basis of that ingredient in the fin- 
ished feed.” 


Research 


CORN TO U.K. 

Eight million bushels of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. corn has been approved for com- 
mercial export to the United Kingdom, the 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 
An export allowance, 15 cents per bushel, 
will be paid to CCC from foreign operations 
administration funds in order that the corn 
can be made available to exporters at the 
price CCC currently is asking for the crop 
for export. 


Nitrogen for Corn, 


How to Apply It 


Nitrogen as a side-dressing for corn will 
bring the best dollar return if it is applied 
in small quantities. That’s the conclusion 
of the University of Illinois soils staff, which 
has done extensive work in this field. 

Applying 35 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre boosted yields more per pound of ni- 
trogen than did higher rates of application, 
the workers stated. Each 2.7 pounds of 
nitrogen produced an extra bushel of corn 
at the 35-pound rate, they explained. 

@ WALDRON FEED MILL, Montpelier, 
Ohio, has installed a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 


Progress 


Government Tells of Fish Work 


@ The technological section of the fish and 
wildlife service of the Department of In- 
terior recently held its annual conference 
with members of industry and labor for the 
purposes of reporting on progress of proj- 
ects undertaken in fiscal 1954 and discussing 
proposed experimental work for fiscal 1955. 


Once again, the feed industry was well 
represented by Dr. Raymond T. Parkhurst, 
chairman of the nutrition council, American 
Feed Manufacturers association, and Ralph 
C. Holder, of Miller & Bushong, Rohrers- 
town, Pa., and a member of the quality con? 
trol committee of the nutrition council. 


In addition, there were present at this 
meeting Sidney L. Feener Jr. of the Birds 
Eye Division, General Foods Corp., chair- 
man of the byproducts division, N.F.1.; 
Ammon G. Dunton of the Virginia Fisher- 
men’s association; Raymond L. Haynie Jr. 
of Reedville Oil & Guano Co., Inc.; Stanley 
W. Letson of Maine Marine Products; Theo- 
dore M. Miller of Wallace Fisheries Co.; 
and the writer. 

Dr. Parkhurst urged that fish and wild- 
life service funds be applied primarily to 
problems which the industries involved can- 
not so satisfactorily conduct, such as de- 
veloping simplified procedures for evaluat- 
ing such factors as amino acids, vitamins, 
and unidentified factors in fishery byprod- 
ucts. He suggested cooperative work with 
the agricultural colleges and closed with 
the statement that, “The use of fishery by- 
products will depend upon their intrinsic 


By HOWARD STURGIS 


National Fisheries Institute 


values and their price. The feed industry 
needs assistance in arriving at intrinsic 
values.” 

Ralph Holder expressed forcefully the 
real need of producers and buyers of fish 
meal for laboratory methods of controlling 
the quality of fish meal, which he stated is 
a complex problem because of the specific 
values of fish meal beyond its high-quality 
protein. He explained that the buyers of fish 
meal, ably represented by the nutrition coun- 
cil of the A.F.M.A., have requested that the 
National Fisheries Institute’s byproducts di- 
vision collaborate with the laboratories of 
the feed industry in developing practical 
laboratory methods for controlling quality 
in fish meal. “It is our hope,” he said, 
“that the fish and wildlife service will as- 
sume a major role in bringing together all 
parties concerned and in working out sound 
laboratory methods for control of quality 
in fish meal.” 


@ BELGIUM ELEVATOR, INC., Bel- 
gium, Wis., has been incorporated by J. A. 
Schwabenlender. 


NO SUBSIDY 
There will be no federal export subsidy 
on cotton for the 1954-55 marketing season, 
Secretary of Agriculture ,Benson has re- 
vealed. This is a continuation: of last year’s 
policy on cotton exports. 
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® Milk is not fattening ae 
© Milk is high in calcium a 
Milk has quality protein 
* Milk has Vitamin A ad 
* Milk has B Vitamins ie 
for what-we get in terms a 
of other nutrients, 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Are You The 
Feed Business For Profit? 


If the answer is yes, you owe 
it to yourself to find out about 
the new Pratt Franchise. 


PRATT OFFERS YOU: 


a full line of Formula Feeds and supplements for 
& Poultry, Dairy Cattle, Beef Cattle and Hogs. 


x improved formulation for 1954. 

xf strong advertising support in leading magazines. 
x direct mail and point of purchase material. 

x a reinforced service and resale program. 


xX an 80 year old reputation for outstanding feeds. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Hammond, Indiana 


Gentlemen: I would like to know more about the Pratt Franchise 
and how it could pay off for me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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Outbound Trucks 


Methods of Handling Vary 


@ Whenever feed men get together any- 
where in the United States, sooner or later 
the question of handling outbound trucks 
will come up. 

There are three different classes of out- 
bound trucks. The first is company-owned 
delivery trucks. These usually take an ac- 
cumulation of orders and are routed a day 
ahead so that the trucks can, in most cases, 
go out fully loaded and over a route that 
does not double back or go too, far out of 
line. 

Second are the customer-owned trucks or 
trucks that come into the mill to pick up 
feeds. 

Third is bulk delivery trucks, which are 
usually company owned or contract haulers 
and in most cases deliver direct to large 
consumers of various feeds. 

Let’s take each one separately and go over 
the problems connected with each. 

Some mills have large fleets of their own 
trucks; others may have just a few, while 
some mills may have no trucks but make 
deliveries with contract haulers who may 
haul full time for the mill or just part time. 
In either case, most of the tonnage to be 
delivered is accumulated at least a day ahead 
of the delivery date and the assortment of 
feeds to be delivered can be put into the 
regular warehouse stock in case it is not 
already carried. 

In some feed plants all orders that are 
accumulated each day are reviewed by the 
warehouse foreman and the night crew each 
night is instructed to add to the floor stock 
any items that are not regularly carried. 
In most cases the handling of outbound 
company-controlled trucks does not present 
a too serious problem. In most cases all 
company controlled trucks are loaded out 
early in the morning thus clearing the docks 
for customer trucks after 8 a.m. 


We then come to what I think is the 
big headache of truck handling and that is 
trucks that come to the mill to pick up 
feeds. The big problem, of course, is having 
everything in stock for the trucker when 
he arrives at your dock and has not notified 
you that he is coming. 

Most feed mills manufacture a complete 
line that amounts to approximately 40 to 50 
different types and when some of these are 
carried in meal, crumbles, and pellets the 
different items reach a figure well above 
that. 

Many mill operators feel that they will 
never have adequate space to carry finished 
feed in stock. However, each situation is 
different and each operator has to do the 
best he can with what he has. But remem- 
ber, that to change a mill run from its al- 
ready established line-up just to fill a small 
order for some pickup truck is very costly 
and must be avoided if possible. 

Most warehouse foremen acquire some 
knack of keeping the right feeds in stock 
and do a pretty good job but no matter 
how keen his foresight is the unexpected 
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will crop up and he will have a run on an 
item and have to call on the mill for help. 

It is evident that trucks coming in pick- 
ing up feeds can only be handled successful- 
ly from warehouse stock and then the big 
problem is storage room for an adequate 
assortment and volume. The amount of 
feeds in stock will vary but one can plan 
on having to carry about four times the 
amount of each day’s turnover to have 
enough of the right assortment in stock 
each morning. 

In loading out either company-controlled 
or customer trucks an accurate count must 
be maintained to insure customer satisfaction 
and prevent company losses. Loading crews 
must be comprised of people who are ac- 
curate and careful. 

They must be trained to be courteous to 
customers and to get the feeds to the truck 
in an accurate, orderly manner. Good re- 
lations must be maintained at all times 
with the truck driver even though he is not 
the actual dealer. 

Naturally, he does not like it when he has 
to wait to be loaded and, if that should hap- 
pen a pleasant place in which to wait is 
very desirable. Some feed companies have 
free coffee served to waiting drivers. These 
public relations are very important because 
the truck driver actually represents the deal- 
er and considerable business could be lost 
through indifferent treatment of drivers re- 
presenting customers. 

Some drivers seem indifferent about the 
condition of their trucks and I think that in 
most cases mills should offer to furnish 
trucks regular car lining paper to cover the 
floors and walls in case of roughness or dirty 
condition. This is very important if the bags 
are to arrive in a clean, salable condition. 

Bear in mind that in handling trucks it is 
the pick-up or customer truck that repre- 
sents the largest number of problems, prin- 
cipal of which is adequate warehouse stocks 
to meet any situation. 

Some mills have instituted a policy of re- 
quiring the customer to call in the day be- 
fore making the pick-up. This is a splendid 
idea if you can get it done, but it does not 
always work. Some dealers are very co- 
operative, but others are not. However, any 
plan to get advance notice of feed pick-ups 
will greatly smooth out truck handling. 


Outbound 


. . . trucks, especially those which do 
not belong to the mill, pose problems 
which Mr. Blodget discussed when he 
addressed the Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents at Chicago re- 
cently. 


A few words about storage and stocks of 
finished feeds — different mills have various 
methods and locations within their plants 
for this. The most common method is to 
have the feeds stored on the first floor ad- 
jacent to the dock area. 

The feeds are then either trucked by hand 
truck or pallet tractor to the waiting trucks. 
I prefer the storing of stocks on the second 
floor and dropping the bags down chutes 
to a table that the trucker backs up to. He 
can then load the truck from this chute or 
table end without having to pick the bags 
up from; the floor. In this manner of load- 
ing the bags usually are dropped one at a 
time at a rate that the driver can handle 
alone. 

One man on the second floor warehouse 
can easily handle the feeds to the chute. 
Another method of handling from ware- 
house to truck is by conveyor belt. How- 
ever, except in a few cases this method is 
not used extensively. 

Then, we come to the third class, which 
is bulk delivery. Bulk trucks first started in 
areas where there was a large consumption 
of feeds by big herds of dairy cows and 
large turkey and poultry feeding areas, most- 
ly in California. 


This started also at a time during World - 


War II when both cotton and burlap bags 
were high priced and in extremely short 
supply, and paper bags were almost non- 
existant. Bulk trucks have changed from the 
original type of wooden boxes with drain 
drag unloaders to modern aluminum bodies 
with screw conveyor unloaders and elevators 
and in most cases bulk feeds are unloaded 
into bins on the second floor of farm 
buildings. 

The delivery of feeds in bulk to large 
herd and flock owners has expanded con- 
siderably from its start during the war years. 
However, to be practical, the mill must be 
located in an area where there is enough 
concentration of dairy, cattle, turkeys, or 
broilers raised in large-scale operation. 

To try to service the average farm is not 
considered practical or economical. To prop- 
erly handle bulk trucks most mills have 
limited the kinds of feeds to a very few 
and have installed bulk bins to stock these 
feeds for loading out to the truck with very 
little lost time for the truck. 

However, the investment necessary to 
handle this kind of an operation is very 
large, and the purported savings not as 
great as originally thought. After a five- 
year study, Albers Milling Co. has reported 
that a bulk truck body runs into a $5,000 
to $13,000 figure and that some mills have 
invested nearly $70,000 in bulk handling 
equipment. 

Bear in mind, also, that to receive feed 
in bulk the feeder must build suitable stor- 
age which is usually more expensive than 
storage for bagged feeds. 

Albers also reported that bulk delivery 
must be limited to areas where there are a 
number of large feedsr close by, and that 
bulk delivery of feeds cannot replace bagged 
in most areas. 

With the low price we have on 50-pound 
paper bags today, there is not nearly the 
savings between bulk and bagged feeds that 
prevailed at the time textile bags were 
high and also the 50-pound size is consider- 
ably more acceptable to the feeder. 
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CHOICE INGREDIENTS 


FOR FEEDS AND FERTILIZERS 


SELECTED FROM EVERY PART OF THE WORLD... 
AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DOOR... 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


poodward Acherion, 


Our expert buyers are keyed to your interests. They travel the world over as 
capable negotiators for the ingredients that make your mixtures popular... 
and profitable ...in a highly competitive domestic market. 

VEGETABLE PROTEINS BONEMEAL 


ANIMAL PROTEINS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
BEET PULP UREA 


FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FISH MEA 


...the firm with the wisdom of experience and the drive of youth. Wire, 
phone or write 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
TELETYPE PH109 PHONE LOcust 4-5600 
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SUMMER I am discarding the editorial “we” for this month. It is 
POTPOURRI because I have nothing of business interest, not otherwise 
reported, to write about. 


July is a wonderful month. It is the month for vacations. Free men, and their 


families, are taking trips, going fishing or attending the jobs long neglected at home. 


Children are crowding the playgrounds and going to “camp”. Some are getting 
restless. One boy told me: “I wish school would start. I am too young to work 
and too old to play”. All this while I was driving him and four other boys to 


Oshkosh to play a night game, under the lights, in the American Legion junior 
baseball league. 


Grain is ripening in the fields. Across the road is a large field of oats almost 
ready to harvest. At nearby Eden, the cannery is working full time on peas. 


We are eating onions, radishes and lettuce from our little garden. The green 
peppers, tomatoes and potatoes are not quite ready. Have had one mess of brook 
trout, one of bluegills and one walleye. Just don’t do much fishing although there 
are plenty of fish of all varieties in Lake de Neveu. 


There is only one holiday in July, the fourth. I raised the flag which once covered 
my father’s casket. Weather permitting I also do this on Memorial day and on his 
birthday, December 26. On other occasions I raise another flag. 


July is the month in which the first issue of The Feed Bag was circulated although 
it was dated August 1925. 


I wish for all of you, a pleasant and happy summer. When you drive, drive very 
carefully. Bob Rupp, of a Fond du Lac dry cleaning firm, always adds, “We would 
hate to iose a customer”. I would be unhappy to lose a friend. 
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Recently completed for the Gano Grain Corp., 
at Whitelaw, Kansas, was this BS&B Bolted 
Steel Grain Tank installation. It consists of 
four 16,498 bu. tanks, three 1,729 bu. tanks, 
a 12’ x 17’ x 24’ head house and a scale 
house, for total storage capacity of 71,179 bu. 


LOWER ERECTION COST, 
LOWER OPERATING COST 
AND BETTER GRAIN GR 
PROTECTION... 


Here’s Why 


You'll Be Wise 
To Choose 


BScB BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS! 


There are many reasons why BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are 
better than any other type grain storage facility you’ve ever known! 


Grain men in all parts of the country have found from actual operat- 
No Other Type of ing experience that BS&B Tanks “keep” the grain better, because 


H ra i n Sto ra ge Fa ci | ity their rubber-gasketed steel walls are absolutely vermin and mois- 


ture proof! Unlike wood or concrete, steel walls cannot absorb mois- 
GIVES YOU ALL 6 FEATURES! ture, nor can condensation or “sweating” occur within them when 

. stored grain has an original moisture content of less than 13%. 
No more sticky or fermented grain...BS&B Tanks empty clean! 


Absolute protection against The steel construction of BS&B Tanks gives your stored grain the 

Be moisture and vermin! greatest possible protection from external fire hazards, and in ad- 
dition, virtually eliminates the possibility of spontaneous combus- 

Greatest possible fire tion from within! Since BS&B Tanks are safer, insurance rates on 

2. protection! the contents are lower, too...in some instances as much as 35%! 
BS&B Tanks can be completely erected and in service within 3 days 

3. Cleaner, safer grain storage! after foundations are ready. Foundations cost less, too, because steel 
tanks weigh so much less than concrete! Because of the better “keep- 

4. Faster and cheaper erection! ing qualities” of steel tanks, grain stored in them does not have to be 
“turned” as frequently as with other types of storage. This means 

5. More economical operation! money saved on erection, and money saved on every day’s operation! 


Better talk it over with your BS&B Representative the next time 


6 Lower insurance rates he calls! Or if you prefer, we’ll be glad to send you complete in- 


* on contents! formation. 
Ideal For Fish and Vegetable Oils, Too! BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks 
/ ale. have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, safe 
storage of fish oils, peanut oil, linseed oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed 


OVER 60 YEARS 


BScB 


Brack, Sivas & Bryson, inc. 
Ce Agricultural Division — Dept. 10-BY7 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 


oil and molasses. Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks will meet your specifications — and at lower cost! 


ASSOCItATE MEMBER, GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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FIELD FEATURE 


@ There are several “peaches” in Geor- 
gia who are well known to the feed 
industry. They call themselves “den- 
tists to America’s chickens” but they 
are more than that. They are graduates 
of the capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise in the United States. 

You know, of course, that we are 
writing about the Davidsons of Litho- 
nia, Ga. The Davidsons are worthy 
of the many fine articles which have 
been written about their enterprise and 
the tributes which have been accorded 
them. 

This is not a story about the David- 
sons as “dentists”. We intend to tell 
about the Davidsons as men who 
through hard work, intelligent think- 


GOV. TALMADGE, second 
from left, unveiled this huge 
granite marker at the site 
where the first bag of Stone- 
mo poultry grit was hand- 
produced in 1929. With the 
Georgia governor 
three Davidson brothers, 
J. Keay Jr., Norton, and 
Charles L., and their father, 
Founder J. K. Davidson Sr. 


are the 


ing and the blessings of the system of 
free enterprise of the United States, 
under God, have enabled them to 
build a business “empire” which is a 
credit to them and a contributor to 
the continuing welfare of our beloved 
nation. 

John K. Davidson, father and grand- 
father of the boys now on the job, 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT 


came to the United States from Scot- | 


The Davidsons 
Post-Graduates 
Free Enterprise 


By DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


land and learned the trade of a stone 
cutter. 


A, mild-mannered, determined Scot, 
J. K. Davidson Sr., came to Lithonia in 
March of 1888 as a granite paving cut- 
ter. Ambitious and eager to work “Mr. 
Jack,” aided by a far-sighted friend, 
leased a small quarry and went into 
business for himself when labor strife 
caused mass unemployment among 
stone workers in the year 1900. 


Through his leadership and inspira- 


WAND SCREENED NEAR 
THIS SITE 
THE BECINNIN 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
GRANITE CRIT 
PRODUCERS 


Gy 


tion, the Davidson enterprises have 
grown from the one mule and wagon 
operation to the giant of an industry 
which it is today. Now 83 and retired, 
Mr. Jack devotes most of his time to 
playing with a score of great-grand- 
children and watching televised sports 
events. 

The Davidson Granite Co. is the 
parent company of the present David- 
son enterprises. The Davidson Granite 
Co. specializes in the production of 
cut stone for buildings, memorials and 
curbing. Norton A. Davidson and his 
son Norton Jr. are in charge of he 
operations of the granite company. 
There is a subsidiary, Knapp Construc- 
tion Co. of Atlanta, which is the in- 
staller of building block, curbing and 
paving. 

In 1929 the idea of crushing granite 
for poultry grit was conceived and 
soon the Stone Mountain Grit Co. was 
established. It handles all crushing op- 
erations for the Davidson Brothers, 
now the holding company for all the 
Davidson enterprises. 

The Stonemo story is known to all 
of us and need not be repeated. Many 
of us also hold passes on the Atlanta, 
Stone Mountain & Lithonia railroad 
which was purchased by the Davidson 
brothers from the Venable estate 
(original owners of Stone Mountain) 
in 1947. 

The Stone Mountain Grit Co. is 
headed by Charles L. Davidson with 
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the assistance of his sons Charles Jr. and 
Everett. Widely known for his civic work, 
Charles L. Davidson served his community 
eight years as mayor and is now serving as 
chairman of the DeKalb county board of 
education. He has been praised for his 
vigorous leadership, for his unselfishness 
and for his efforts in making Lithonia a 
better place in which to live and work. 
Lithonia in 1953 was named second place 
prize winner in a champion home town 
contest sponsored by the Georgia Power Co. 


Following a dinner at which time the 
city was given a prize of $750, the incom- 
ing mayor said of Mr. Davidson, “This 
event is proof that our community is work- 
ing — has established a goal and is seeking 
to reach that standard by the united effort 
of our citizens. We all know this didn’t just 
happen. It was made possible by the fore- 
sight, the determination and the unselfish 
energies of one of our esteemed neighbors 
— Charles Davidson.” 

Charlie is a colonel on Gov. Talmadge’s 
staff, a Mason, member of Lithonia Metho- 
dist church, Decatur Rotary club, and Lith- 
onia Exchange club. He has been cited’ for 
his “energetic, effective, and beneficial” 
leadership in supporting Georgia's rapidly 
expanding poultry industry. Although fond 
of fishing and golf, he seldom finds time 
for either. He has two sons and three grand- 
sons. 

Another of the three Davidson brothers is 
J. Keay Davidson Jr., who is in charge of 
all production. He often is referred to as 
the “man who keeps the crushers grinding.” 
He is vice president of the Grit company 
and Davidson Granite Co., an affiliate which 
specializes in building stone, curb, and 
monumental work. He is president of the 
Atlanta, Stone Mountain & Lithonia Rail- 
way Co. . . . which, he will proudly tell 
you, is listed in the American Directory of 
Railroads directly beneath Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe! 

He is 58 and quite a family man, the 
father of four sons and one daughter. Three 
grandchildren add to his “weekend merri- 
ment.” Occasionally he will take his 16- 
gauge Browning automatic and head for 
South Dakota for a week’s pheasant shoot- 
ing or to south Georgia for a couple days 
in search of native quail. 

An active civic and religious leader, Keay 
Davidson serves the Lithonia Methodist 
church as chairman of board of stewards. 
He is district director of civilian defense and 
has served as an adult counselor for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Norton A. Davidson’s interest centers 
around Pine mountain, from which David- 
son Granite Co. quarries massive hunks of 
beautiful gray-white granite for fabricating 
into desired sizes and shapes for construc- 
tion work. His inherent knowledge of rock 
structure is a valuable asset, and, like his 
Dad, he is familiar with all phases of quarry- 
ing and is indeed “at home” among skilled 
stone cutters. He is 60 and the oldest 
brother-owner. During World War I, he 
served as a platoon sergeant in the famous 
82nd division and vividly recalls combat 
duty “right on the front.’ He has one son, 
a daughter, and five grandchildren. He en- 
joys traveling and especially likes Florida, 
where he spends about six weeks each year. 

Norton is partly retired from the business 
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LOCOMOTIVE of the Atlanta, 
Stone & Lithonia 
railroad is in the foreground 
of this photo, which shows a 
part of the Stonemo crushing 


Mountain 


plant. The old steam engines 
are now being replaced with 
diesels. 


so that he will have more time with his 
grandchildren. He has relinquished his posi- 
tion as president of Davidson Granite Co. 
and has turned the management of this 
growing business over to his son, Sandy. 
One of his favorite pastimes is inspecting a 
herd of registered white-faced herefords. He 
recently visited relatives in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, with his father. 

Charles Jr. is Stonemo sales and advertis- 
ing manager and executive assistant to his 
father. Everett is sales manager of the Pot- 
ash Rock Company of America, another 
enterprise of the Davidson Brothers. 

The potash rock company produces Hi- 
bro-Tite, a 20-mineral soil conditioner — 
not a fertilizer. Gov. Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia uses it on his farm and attests that 
it produces better pastures and consequently 
more productive livestock. This writer has 
seen trees growing in the same Hibro-Tite 
granite with no soil. 

The Rayflex division of the Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co. produces granulated stone for 
reflective roofs on homes and office and 
industrial buildings. It is a growing business. 

The Davidson machine shop is fully 
equipped with modern lathes and other 
metal working machinery. It handles all 
maintenance and a major portion of new 
construction. It also now manufactures the 
metal Stonemo feeder, which was designed 
by Charles L. Davidson Sr. 

The Lithonia Printing Co., owned by the 
Davidson Brothers, is managed by Gaines 
Brewster, who is also a part owner. Twenty- 
five per cent of the production is for the 
Davidsons but the remaining 75 per cent 
is sold as job printing by Mr. Brewster and 
his staff. 

The Davidsons do not own Stone Moun- 
tain proper although they have seven quar- 
ries in the vicinity with their major opera- 


tions on nearby Pine mountain. The Con- 
federate memorial is carved in gigantic pro- 
portions on one side of Stone Mountain, 
about seven miles from the Stonemo offices. 

In closing, we are reminded of one rainy 
afternoon when J. K. Davidson Sr., “Mr. 
Jack,” called his sons into his office and 
asked them to join him by the window. 

He said, “Boys, there are two things I 
don’t understand.” He pointed to the other 
side of the office to a radio to which he had 
been listening to a baseball game being 
broadcast; he then pointed out the window 
to the nearby railroad tracks on which the 
company engine was pulling from the big 
shed several cars of Stonemo poultry grit. 
Mr. Davidson observed, “I don’t understand 
the miracles of radio. Neither do I under- 
stand how chickens can consume so much 
granite grit, and why.” 


CCC to Buy More 


Stora ge Devices 


Purchase of storage bins capable of hold- 
ing an additional 100 million bushels of 
grain has been approved by directors of 
Commodity Credit Corp. The facilities are 
expected to be used primarily to store corn 
taken over under 1953 price support regu- 
lations. 

Earlier this year, CCC acquired storage 
for 100 million bushels of grain, with the 
bins being located mainly in major wheat 
producing areas. The corn storage units will 
be situated in at least some of the following 
states: Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Kentucky. 

@ BATTLE CREEK FEED & GRAIN 
CO., Battle Creek, Mich., has purchased a 


new Bryant corn sheller. 


HARTMAN IN BUSINESS 

James E. Hartman has organized a new 
feed ingredient brokerage business at Salis- 
bury, Md., he has announced. Mr. Hartman 
previously served with John W. Eshelman 
& Sons and P. R. Markley, Inc., both at 
Lancaster, Pa. -His new firm will serve Del- 
marva area feed manufacturers. 
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Dependable Mill Equipment 


Insist on Kelly Duplex and be sure of highest profits and 
better savings. It's modern, trouble-free, power-saving. 
Costs no more than ordinary mill machinery. 


Vertical Feed Mixers 
Yy to 5 ton and larger 


Electric Truck Hoist 


No. 100 GB Corn Sheller with Cuts Handling Costs. 


Bjowers for Grain and Cobs. 


Attrition Mill Blowers 

for any size Plant. 
Corn Cutters ond 

Graders with Aspirators. 


Chain Drag in Doyble Z 
or Single Geared Types. | 


Throat Hammermill. 


Forced Air Carloader with 
electric motor or belt drive. 


Grain Blower 
and Exhaust Fan 


Electric Bag 
Cleaner 


Vertical Screw 
Elevator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked 
at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- 
chines without any obligation. 


NAME 


FIRM 


CITY STATE. 


and elevate 
machinery 


Magnetic Separator pro 
tects mill machinery. 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator. 


Cob Crusher for makin 
Poultry Litter. 


Corn Scalpers with a 
without Air Cleaners. 


Model **M'’ Hammermill witi 
Direct Connected Motor. 


here 


Electric Truck Hoist 
Chain Drag 

Vertical Feed Mixer 
Model Hammermill 
Model ‘“‘M” Hammermill 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
Cob Crusher 

Corn Cutter and Grader 
Twin Molasses Mixer 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 
Pitless Corn Sheller 
Magnetic Separator 
Forced Air Carloader 
Corn Scalper 

Electric Bag Cleaner 
Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 


A 
Mail tne 
Regular and Pitless Corn Shellers Twin Molasses Mixer j 
The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio | 
1, 
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If you’re looking for top grain handling efficiency, you'll want to put this pair of Kelly Duplex 
profit-makers to work for you. The Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist handles the heaviest 
loads with complete ease . . . uses less power . . . saves you time, labor and money. All you 
do is drive front wheels on cradle—an electric control inclines truck to required angle. An 
overhead steel track moves hoist to permit unloading in any number of dump sinks. The Kelly 
Duplex Chain Drag, available in types and sizes to meet your mill requirements, speedily 
conveys the grain from the sinks directly to your grain processing machinery. Together they 
give you an entirely mechanical grain handling operation . . . plus an assurance of ‘steady, 
dependable performance and long life. Check and mail card today for full details. 


handling 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


7¢—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—7c 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR 


your grain 


Kelly Duplex Single 
Chain Drag has “‘V” 
trough construction, 
choice of wood or 
steel box. 


Kelly Duplex Double Chain Drac 
has steel box, choice of 12”, 16 
or 20” inside widths. 


1 ‘| 

i 
View showing bed of Kelly Duplex 
Double Chain Drag. Steel angle 


iron slats are welded to heavy 
steel chain. 


Let these two 
e 
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| 
KELLv-ouPLEX 
| 
| 
5.35 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO.. Sprinafield. Ohio KE : EX 
i 
FIRST CLASS i ore 
PERMIT NO. 72 — 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
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Almost Place for Tarzan 


That’s Tennessee Feed Store Pet Shop 


@ Monkeys and parrots are among the 
prime attention-attractors at Harkle- 
road Feed & Seed Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn., a firm which has found its pet 
department a No. 1 promotion feature 
as well as a profitable business opera- 
tion. 

On a typical day in the store 
monkeys chattered, parrots screamed, 
rabbits hopped around in pens, canaries 
warbled, alligators sprawled out lazily, 
and multi-colored fish flicked back and 
forth in crystal bowls. 

An extremely pleasant sound was 
the hearty ring of the cash register 
bell, which was background music to 
the utterances of nature’s wild crea- 
tures. 

“With five first-class feed stores in a 
city of approximately 30,000 popula- 
tion, and local supermarkets stocking 
feed and seed, our volume had been 
dropping, particularly during the 
winter, when the demand for seed falls 
off,” explained Parker Lovelace, man- 
ager of the firm. “So we installed the 
pet shop to increase our traffic and 
pick up our winter sales, to care for 
the difference.” 

And that it has done. As a matter 
of fact, according to R. H. Harkleroad, 
owner of the feed and seed company, 
the pet shop, which opened last No- 
vember, has almost doubled total sales 
for the store, with the pets themselves 
accounting for approximately 15 per 
cent of the increased volume. 

“At first, the pet shop was meant 
to be operated for the winter only,” 


Mrs. Harkleroad, co-owner with her 
husband of Harkleroad Feed & Seed 
Co., said. “But the monkeys, parrots, 
and canaries have proved so popular 
that we're keeping them for the sum- 
mer, too.” 

Early in the spring, however, the 
fish, rabbits, and a number of other 
pets, including guinea pigs and flying 
squirrels, were removed to make room 
for displays of vegetable and flower 
plants. This operation, Mrs. Harkle- 
road explained, was started three years 
ago, in the interest of maintaining a 
peak volume during the summer, when 
feed sales drop. 

Vegetables and flower plants seemed 
more in line with Mrs. Harkleroad’s 
natural aptitudes than such pets as 
monkeys and parrots, while it was 
indicated that the pet shop represented 
a profitable labor of love on Mr. 
Harkleroad’s part, in the husband-wife 
team management of this successful 
business. 

A location in downtown Kingsport 
at the corner of Market and Commerce 
sts., a site Harkleroad Feed & Seed Co. 
has occupied for 20 years, is ideal for 
a pet shop. With the monkeys dis- 
played near the street windows, much 
of the six-day-a-week, heavy sidewalk 
foot traffic is drawn into the store. 

“During the winter, when the shop 
featured a dozen-odd different species 
of pets, 600 square feet of the 60 by 
30 foot salesroom was given over to 
the operation,” Mr. Lovelace said. “All 
the display fixtures, with the exception 


PARKER LOVELACE, MRS. R. H. HARKLEROAD, SON TOMMY, R. C. CRAWFORD, JAMES BACON, R. H. HARKLEROAD 


INTEREST stimulators at Harkle- 
road Feed & Seed Co., Kings- 
port, Tenn., are the pet shop 
animals. They also are profit 
makers. 


of bird cages and fish bowls, were made 


locally, at a total cost of approximately 
$500. 


“Biggest chore in upkeep was clean- 
ing the cages. This was an every other 
day job, but only about 14 man-hours 
a week were required. In the summer, 
with only the monkeys, parrots, and 
canaries, this is much less. Only 20 
by six feet of space is being given to 
the pets this summer,” he added. 

Thus the overhead of such an opera- 
tion is not as high as it would seem. 
Although an exact net margin for the 
pets could not be given, Mr. Lovelace 
indicated that with sales prices rang- 
ing from $2 for a pair of rabbits to $60 
and $75 each for monkeys and parrots, 
the shop shows a fair profit. 


(Concluded on page 24) 


Feed merchants and zoo keepers, they're experts at both. 
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THE WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


has issued to 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 
the right to use ther 


VITAMIN D 
Seal of Approval on the product 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


upon periodic 
tests 


BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE D-3 


200,000 |. C. units per gram 
Product of Philips-Roxane—The Netherlands 


Periodically samples of Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D-3 are subjected to A.O.A.C. vitamin 
D-3 chick assay to substantiate the claimed potency of 200,000 I.C. units per gram. 
In a twelve months study the stability of ordinary D-3 in oil and Bo-Dee Mineral 


Stable D-3 was compared by means of biological assays at monthly intervals in the 
presence of the following mineral mixture: 


ground limestone 41.23% ferrous sulfate 0.50% 
steamed bonemeal 15.00 copper sulfate 0.15 
tricalcium phosphate 13.00 manganese sulfate 0.10 
magnesium sulfate 10.00 cobalt sulfate 0.02 


iodized sodium chloride 20.00% 


The results confirmed previous findings of Dutch investigations which have been widely 
publicized. Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D-3 remained unchanged for 12 months in the 
presence of this mineral mixture where ordinary D-3 lost almost all of its potency in 
105 days. Full detailed report of the experiments will be mailed on request. 

Continuing arrangements have been made for further mineral stability tests in order 


that the user may be assured of further information regarding the unique mineral 
stability of this product. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Badger School 


It’s Set for Madison Aug. 16-17 


DR. MILTON L. SCOTT 


@ Top-flight out-of-state nutrition 
authorities will team up with Badger 
researchers and other staff members to 
present an A-l program at the fifth 
annual Wisconsin nutrition school for 
feed men. The event will be held 
Aug. 16-17 on the University of Wis- 
consin campus at Madison. 

The school was originated five years 
ago and is sponsored jointly by the 
university and the Central Retail Feed 
association. 


W. E. GLENNON 
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Headgarters for the two-day school 
will be the Memorial Union building, 
with Dr. Gustav Bohstedt serving as 
chairman. Others on the committee 
are J. W. Crowley, R. H. Grummer, 
R. E. Nichols, P. H. Phillips, and M. L. 
Sunde of the university and W. B. 
Griem, Wisconsin feed control official. 


The out-of-state speakers include 
Dr. Milton L. Scott of Cornell Univer- 
sity and Dr. Norman L. Jacobson of 
Iowa State College, as well as Presi- 
dent W. E. Glennon of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association and 
Bernard S. Schweigert of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation. An- 
other speaker from industry will be 
Dr. Robert R. Spitzer of Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Chairmen of the Aug. 16 session 
will be David K. Steenbergh of CRFA 
and Prof. Crowley. C. W. Burch and 
Prof. Sunde will preside on the second 
day. 


Program 
MONDAY — AUGUST 16 
David K. Steenbergh, Chairman 


—Vincent E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, Callege of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 
10:00... MEETING SOME OF THE CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE FEED INDUSTRY 


—W. E. Glennon, President, American Feed Manufacturers Association, Chicago 


WISCONSIN AND U. S. CROP AND FEED OUTLOOK 
—Walter H. Ebling, Crops & Livestock Reporting Service, Wis. Dept. of Agr., Madison 
UTILIZATION OF FATS IN ANIMAL NUTRITION 
—Bernard S. Schweigert, American Meat Institute Foundation, Chicago 

James W. Crowley, Chairman 

—N. N. Allen, University of Wisconsin 


—Norman L. Jacobson, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


2:40....THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL CONDITION OF FEEDS — GRINDING, 
CRIMPING, HEATING OR COOKING, PELLETING, CRUMBLING 
—Hialmar D. Bruhn and G. Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin 


3:35....FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT FOR THE PRODUCTION OF MEAT TYPE 


MARKET HOGS 


—R. W. Bray and G. Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin 


.. QUESTION BOX, GEO. M. WERNER 


BANQUET AND PROGRAM — TRIPP COMMONS 

—Toastmaster, Fred J. Giesler, University of Wisconsin 

—Speaker, Robert R. Spitzer, Director of Research, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis. — "THE GREATEST STORY NEVER SOLD" 


TUESDAY — AUGUST 17 


C. W. Burch, Chairman 
9:00... _ NUTRITIONAL ASPECTS AND MANAGEMENTAL CONTROL OF CERTAIN 


POULTRY DISEASES 


—C. C. Ellis, D.V:M., Val-Lo-Will Farms, Inc., Lake Geneva, ‘Wiienndin 


INTERNAL PARASITE CONTROL IN PIGS AND LAMBS 

—A. C. Todd, University of Wisconsin 

HAVE WE THE ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF MILK FEVER? 

—Vearl R. Smith, University of Wisconsin 

10:55..... ARE THERE EFFECTIVE REMEDIES OR PREVENTATIVES FOR KETOSIS? 

—Roy Nichols, University of Wisconsin 

NEW FACTORS IN HYPERKERATOSIS (X-DISEASE) 

—Paul H. Phillips and W. G. Hoekstra, University of Wisconsin 

M. L. Sunde, Chairman 

—R. H. Grummer, University of Wisconsin 

—M. L. Scott, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

—H. R. Bird, Universtiy of Wisconsin 
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(Continued from page 21) 


Besides the sales of pets themselves, 
however, bird seed, cages, fish foods, and 
fish bowls are handled in connection with 
the shop. “Not only does business profit 
from the sale of pets,” Mr. Lovelace pointed 
our, “but in later increased trafic and 
sales, as customers return for various foods 
and supplies.” 

In other words, by selling the pets, 
Harkleroad Feed & Seed Co. is opening 
up a new market of its own for pet foods 
and supplies, in Mr. Lovelace’s opinion. 
Thus the extra trafic drawn by the pets 
doesn’t stop when purchases of them have 
been made. In fact, it increases, he be- 
lieves. 

The main store building of Harkleroad 
Feed & Seed Co. measures approximately 
120 by 30 feet, and is of brick. Two plate 
glass windows on both Commerce and Mar- 
ket sts., give a good interior view of the 
sales room, where the pets are displayed. 
In addition, the words “Pet Shop” appear 
in neon in both windows. 


Approximately half of this building is 
given to storage and loading space. This 
is located directly behind the sales room, 
and has a drive-in door for trucks, which 
opens on Commerce st. With a warehouse 
located on Main st. two blocks away, with- 
in half a block of the city’s railway station, 
the company’s stocking space is approxi- 
mately five times that of its selling space, 
Mr. Lovelace said. 

Since much selling is done on a customer 
pick-up basis at Harkleroad Feed & Seed 
Co.,-only two tricks are operated. In the 
winter, three employes, besides Mr. and 
Mrs. Harkleroad, make up the personnel. 


During the spring and summer, however, 
when the vegetable and flower plant season 
is in full swing, the number of employes 
rise to 15. During this time of year, 75 
per cent of the company’s truck operation 
is in connection with its vegetable and 
flower plants. 

Over a carload of Nutrena feed is 
handled each week, according to Mr. Love- 
lace. While feed is the store’s main line, 
Mayo’s and Burpee’s seeds; Blackman’s, 
Dr. Salsbury’s, and Dr. LeGear’s remedies: 
and a complete line of garden implements 
including lawn mowers, rakes, and garden 
tractors, account for a large part of the 
total volume. 

In connection with its plant service, 
Harkleroad Feed & Seed Co. maintains a 
greenhouse outside the city. Measuring 
130 by 50 feet, it produces enough plants, 
running through all the vegetables and 
flowers grown locally, to assure the com- 
pany of a high volume during the summer, 
replacing the drop in feed sales. 

Bothered with arthritis, particularly 
during the winter, Mr. Harkleroad leaves 
much of the actual store work in the 
hands of Manager Lovelace. When the 


weather is too cold or rainy for him to 
get to the store, he stays in, looks over 
pet literature, and makes out orders for 
pets and supplies. 

Thus with Mrs. Harkleroad, out of a 
woman's natural interest in plants, over- 
seeing much of the greenhouse operation, 


a4 


profitably for Harkleroad Feed & Seed Co. 

Although competition is increasing at 
Kingsport, Tenn., the pets and plants have 
proved sidelines that promise an even 
higher year ‘round volume for this com- 
pany in the future. 


Merck Establishes a 
New Atlanta Office 


The chemical division of Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J., has established a new 
regional sales office at Atlanta, Merck has 
announced. T. M. Hoopes will manage the 
office, which will serve as headquarters for 
the division’s southern sales region. 

The Atlanta office is located at 1401 
Peachtree st., NE, and will serve Merck 
customers in Alabama, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and in sections 
of Louisiana and Kentucky. 


Major Blaze Sweeps 
Maryland Feed Mill 


A $750,000 fire in early June destroyed 
the big Derwood Mill near Rockville, Md., 
and also a nearby railroad station. Owners 
Richard T. Schwartz and Harry P. Arnold 
made the damage estimate. 

The mill structure was built of wood 
and was steel sheathed. Some 300 tons 
of grain and feed were believed stored in 
the building at the time of the blaze. 


Lift Restriction on 
Terramycin Usage 


Broilers treated with Terramycin for 
chronic respiratory disease and which are 
healthy may be marketed anytime after 
treatment, the food and drug administra- 
tion has ruled. The agency’s decision, re- 
ported by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, is particularly important to poultrymen 
whose flocks need treatment a week or two 
before marketing time. 


Prior to the new interpretation, poultry- 
men sometimes had to hold thousands of 
healthy birds several weeks beyond normal 
marketing dates. 


Honeggers’ Sets up 
Dealer Credit Aids 


Establishment of a new service depart- 
ment concerned with credit has been an- 
nounced by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. M. H. Wilke has been appointed 
manager, according to Vice President E. F. 
Dickey. 

Mr. Wilke previously served with Albers 
Milling Co., Seattle, and with other promi- 
nent west coast firms. He will headquarter 
at Honegger general offices in Fairbury. 

According to Vice President Dickey, the 
new credit unit will perform financial ser- 
vices for Big H retailers, assisting dealers in 
effective credit and money management. 


Site of FIDY Research 


The new Fleischmann Laboratories layout 
at Stamford, Conn., represents a 3V- 
million-dollar investment in the future for 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York City. 
The research and quality control operation 
was previewed for the press in mid-June, 
with Albert R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands vice president, as featured speaker. 

Here is an exterior view of the new 
laboratories, which are located on 43 acres 
of land near the New Haven railroad. 

Eight subdivisions compose the labora- 
tory setup, with Fleischmann’s irradiated 
dry yeast for the feed industry sharing the 
attention of the biochemists, nutritionists, 
and other researchers at Stamford, 


In his luncheon talk to the editors, Vice 


President Fleischmann stressed that the 
research work at Stamford was “imagina- 
tive and careful” and that one of its 
aims was “good health for the nation.” 
Another speaker was the laboratories’ 
director, Dr. William Johnston, Standard 
Brands’ vice president in charge of re- 
search. 

R. E. Green, agricultural department 
sales manager, explained that research facil- 
ities which are now relocated at Stamford 
conducted the work which led to the de- 
velopment of Standard Brands’ FIDY 
product as a commercial source of vitamin 
D—B.W5S. 
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1932 


10 WEEKS 


2.09 Ibs. 


10 WEEKS 


2.85 Ibs. ' 


1942 “1953 
ie 10 WEEKS 


3.64 Ibs.” 


Why today’s broiler feeds need 
a HARDER WORKING phosphate 


@The well-fed broiler of a few years ago did well 
to reach 2.09 lbs. in 10 weeks — a gain of approx- 
imately .029 lbs. per day. Now a broiler in 10 
weeks reaches 3.64 lbs. — a gain of .052 lbs. 
per day. 

This remarkable growth increase means _ that 
modern broilers must convert 79% more phos- 
phorus per day to their bodily needs than in 1932. 

Nutritionists have developed better feed formulas 
which have stepped up feed efficiency. 

This has increased the need for an efficient 
source of phosphorus . . . for phosphorus must 
enter into the development of every cell, whether 
muscle, feather, bone or gland. That’s why even a 
moderate deficiency in effective phosphorus can 
limit growth possibilities of other nutrients. 

To meet this modern need for a harder working 
phosphate, International has developed 20/FOS — 
a high-potency, high-purity phosphate packed with 


“Boney Bertha" the 
triceratops. Look for 
the sign of purified Wy 
phosphate on every bag. 


extra meat-building power. 

Impurities are removed from 20/FOS by a 
unique process — the iron, aluminum, fluorine and 
other impurities which can depress feed perform- 
ance. 

As a result, 20/FOS is dynamic. It provides 2 to 
10 times more usable phosphorus than unprocessed, 
phosphates . . . delivers 400 lbs. of non-caking 
phosphorus per ton. Yet, 20/FOS is economical 
. .. costs you less in terms of practical results. 

*Cornell and New Hamp. ft(Est.) 


Samples and quotations on request 


Sales Agents: 


BLOMFIELD-SWANSON M. A. McCLELLAND CO. 


Minneapolis Kansas City (Mo.) 
GRADY J. PARKERSON & COMPANY SMITH GRAIN CO. 
Dallas Limestone (Tenn.) 
JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


Seattle and Los Angeles Buffalo 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. — Toronto 


DYNAMIC DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates ¢ General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


IN MEMORIAM—HON. HUGH BUTLER 


"I am deeply distressed by the sudden passing of Sen. 
Hugh Butler. He was a conscientious, diligent public | 
servant and devoted himself unsparingly to the important 


business before the senate interior committee, of which he 
was chairman, and the finance committee, on which he was 

the second ranking majority member. I share with all others 
who knew him well the loss of a good friend and a valued 
associate."—Dwight D. Eisenhower 


(Editor's note: This month's Washington Millwheel was prepared by Alvin E. Oliver, 
assistant executive vice president of the Grain & Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion. As chief aide to Ray B. Bowden, Mr. Oliver is "on top" of what's going on 


in the nation's capital and is widely recognized as an impartial and perceptive 
observer. ) 


é 


SENATOR BUTLER DIES AT 76 


Capitol Hill was saddened July 1 with the death of Hugh A. Butler, the senior 
senator from Nebraska. Mr. Butler, who had been a member of the senate since 
1941, was chairman of the interior and insular affairs committee. He was the 
second-ranking member of the senate finance committee, a member of the joint com- 
mittee on reduction of non-essential federal expenditures, and the joint committee 
on internal revenue taxation. 


The late senator knew the grain trade well, as he was a former partner in 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. of Omaha. Active in grain trade affairs before his elec- 
tion to the senate, Hugh Butler rose to the presidency of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association in 1930-32. Two decades later, the National association 
recognized him as the "Honor Guest of 1952" at its annual meeting in Minneapolis. 

The appointment of Sam Reynolds by Gov. Robert Crosby of Nebraska to fill the 
remainder of Sen. Butler's term gives the Republicans a narrow majority in the 
senate. Before the recent appointment of Republican E. D. Crippa of Wyoming, the 
senate had 47 Republicans, 48 Democrats, and a lone Independent. We heard Sen. 
Knowland tell the United States Chamber of Commerce annual convention in April 
that he was the first majority leader without a majority. 


POLITICS OR ECONOMICS? 


The grain and feed trade watched closely as congressmen hassled early this 
month over the controversial "farm bill" or agricultural act of 1954. Questions 
of re-election appeared at times to dominate the issue as much as the staggering 
surpluses in Commodity Credit Corp. warehouses. All appeared agreed that a strong 
and healthy agriculture is essential to our national security and financial 
strength. Acrimony developed, however, over the wisdom of various techniques of 
promoting agricultural prosperity. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson's hopes for flexible price support of 75 per 
cent to 90 per cent of parity on the basic commodities met with little success in 
the house agricultural committee. By a large majority, the agricultural committee 
in the lower chamber supported H.R. 9860 to continue agricultural supports of the 
basic commodities at 90 per cent of parity for one more year. The one-year con- 
tinuation of price supports at 90 per cent of parity would include wheat, corn, 
rice, cotton, and peanuts. Tobacco's 90 per cent support program is automatically 
continued in the present law. 


The "farm bill" moved to the floor of the house with a sharp floor fight in 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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MIXERS 


you'll find your 


= 


PELLET MILLS 
HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, 
AND BURR STONE MILLS 
MIXERS 
SCREW, BELT, 

AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, 
AND FEEDERS 
REELS, SEPARATORS, 
AND ASPIRATORS 
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one best answer at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


NOWHERE ELSE...absolutely nowhere else... 
ean you find Sprout-Waldron’s vast experience, 
know-how, ability, and desire to provide you with 
the best for the least. 


Whatever your mixing problem—equipment 
for a crossroads feed store or for the largest com- 
mercial mill ...a vertical, horizontal, or continu- 
ous mixer ...a machine for rough mixing or inti- 
mate blending...or equipment for mixing dry 
feeds or molasses feeds—Sprout-Waldron has the 
ONE BEST answer. 


Your man from Sprout-Waldron will help 
you select the exact machine to fit your specific 
needs. He will plan an installation that will save 
you money year after year. If there isn’t that 
ONE BEST answer in the Sprout-Waldron line, 
he’ll tell you where to find it. 


Before you buy any mixer, see your Sprout- 
Waldron man. Let him suggest... without cost 
or obligation ...the ONE BEST answer to your 
problem of cutting costs through more efficient 
mixing. Write for details! 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


She um Whiting Since (E66 


22 LOGAN STREET ® MUNCY, PA. 
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the Industry 


July Issue, 1954 


Pulse 


IT APPEARS NOW THAT PRESIDENT EISENHOWER MAY WIN HIS BATTLE for flexible supports 


IT CAN BE 


on agricultural products. At this writing the house has passed a farm 
bill which sets supports for 1955 on cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, and 
rice at from 82% per cent to 90 per cent of parity. The formula will vary 
depending upon the supply of each crop available. 


EXPECTED THAT THE SENATE WILL ACCEPT THIS BILL OR SOMETHING CLOSE to it, 
if current indications mean anything. All through the consideration of 
the bill there was a battle between flexible supports and a mandatory 
support level of 90 per cent. 


DAIRY SUPPORT PRICES MAY BE RAISED FROM CURRENT LEVELS if the senate and house can 


come to some agreement. The senate committee considering the problem 
voted for dairy supports of 85 per cent of parity until Aug. 31, 1955. 

The house has been holding out for a level of 80 per cent. Some compromise 
in between these two figures is possible. 


EMPLOYMENT SEEMS TO BE LEVELING OFF, according to recent government figures. Un- 


employment rose only 42,000 between early May and early June. It normally 
is expected to jump about 300,000 at that time of the year. In the period 
ending June 12 jobless totaled 3,347,000. This represented 1,785,000 

more persons out of work than the year earlier. The unemployment rate for 
all civilian workers was 5.1 per cent, which was the highest for the month 
for post war except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


BE CAREFUL IF YOU BUY WHEAT FROM FARMERS—under the new-crop wheat program, all 


farmers who sell wheat must present a marketing card or a marketing cer- 
tificate unless they are willing to pay a substantial cash penalty. This 
quota limit on wheat was voted by the nation's farmers. In order to sell 
wheat without penalty a farmer must obtain the marketing cards or certifi- 
cates which signify he has cleared all the red tape of the county commit- 
tee. This applies only to wheat. Elevators which buy free wheat without 
getting the necessary card or certificate will be assessed the penalty if 
they fail to deduct it. This could be a costly venture. 


FARM PRICES WERE DOWN FOUR PER CENT in the month ending June 15. This was the 


biggest monthly dip since February, 1949, according to USDA. Farmers were 
paying about one per cent less for goods than a year earlier but actually 
their purchasing power was at a low ebb. Actually, farmers were getting 
about 88 per ent of parity for their products where they were receiving 
91 per cent a month earlier and 93 per cent a year earlier. 


A RECENT INTERNAL REVENUE REPORT ON INCOME contains some interesting figures. Did 


you know that only five persons in 1951, the year studied, reported income 
of over five million dollars? A total of 171 persons had an income over 
one million. The taxpayers who earned $3,000 but not more than $3,500 
were the largest group—a total of 5,524,640. They paid 5.4 per cent of 
the total tax take. 


HEAVY WHEAT PRODUCTION AND RECORD SOYBEAN YIELDS have been forecast by C. M. Galvin, 


private crop forecaster for Francis I. du Pont & Co., Chicago. He esti- 
mates production of wheat at 1,036,000,000 bushels, compared to last year's 
output of 1,168,536,000. This means farmers will grow only about one per 
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cent less wheat than last year despite the sharp acreage curtailments. 
Mr. Galvin estimates this year's soybean crop at a record 345,000,000 
bushels. The previous high was 1950 when 299,279,000 bushels were pro- 


duced. In 1953 farmers grew 262,341,000 bushels and the 10-year average 
is 219,596,000. 


LINSEED OIL LOSSES ON GOVERNMENT STOCKS HAVE BEEN SUBSTANTIAL, according to a USDA 


SHORTAGES 


A FUTURES 


report. Recently the government sold 210 million pounds of linseed oil 
for export at six cents per pound. On the deal the government took a loss 
of 48 million dollars. This was part of a defense stockpile acquired 


before 1952 at 29 cents per pound. The government still holds about 42 
million pounds of oil. 


OF FEED SHIPPED IN BULK WILL BE PAID BY RAILROADS, according to an announce- 
ment by E. P. Costello, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, who is chairman of the 
executive traffic committee of the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. The rails have been paying for shortages of grain, but payment for 
feed losses is entirely new. Railroads will publish rules for shortage 
claims on bulk ingredients with a normal tolerance of from one-fourth per 
cent to one per cent for shrinkage enroute. On the other side of the 
fence the railroads intend to eliminate the exception ratings on many com- 
modities now being used by feed manufacturers. Thus, many ingredients 


now carrying the lower tariff would be carried only at the higher regular 
rate. 


CONTRACT FOR MILLFEEDS IN CHICAGO is being studied by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. A committee has been appointed to study the problems, according to 
President Sylvester J. Meyeres. Members on the committee include William 


J. Walton, William D. McKay, Stuart S. Nordvall, Clarence M. Galvin, and 
Jack Anderson. 


WHEN PRICES WENT DOWN, USE OF BUTTER WENT UP, a USDA report indicates. Butter use 


went up 10 per cent in April and at the same time housewives bought three 
per cent less margarine; however, household use of oleo was still one- 
third greater than that of butter. 


A REPORT ON ALCOHOLISM AND INDUSTRY HAS BEEN ISSUED after a study by Yale University. 


This is an interesting report and shows that there are about two million 
alcoholic workers employed in U. S. industry. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in 
Milwaukee, with branches in various parts of the country, made a complete 
study of the problem and developed some interesting figures. It showed 
that the alcoholic is absent from his job about 25 days a year and has an | 
accident rate double that of the normal employe. He represents a loss to 
industry of about 1.4 million dollars and 60 million man days annually. 


The study showed that 10 per cent of all discipline cases were the result 
of alcoholism. 


CANADA MAY HAVE THE LARGEST WHEAT CARRYOVER IN ITS HISTORY, according to a report 
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from across the border. Canadian wheat exports dropped about one-fourth 
in the first nine months of the current crop year ending July 31. Exports 
to the United States were down 44 per cent. It is estimated that Canada 
may begin the new crop year with carryover of 577 million bushels of wheat. 
This is about 60 per cent greater than a year earlier. 
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Nursing and growing pigs need feeds highly for- 
tified with vitamins, antibiotics and trace minerals. 
Where pigs eat so little, each bite must be packed 
with vitamin B,, antibiotic and the B complex vita- 
mins to increase daily gains, feeds efficiency, and 
to help prevent scours. 


Ray Ewing Swine Pre-Mix, the NEW All-Purpose 
Pre-Mix for swine of all ages, was developed after 
close study of feeding test results. Built to fulfill 
the “‘specific” as well as the “general” needs of the 
hog grower, this all-purpose Swine Pre-Mix is suf- 
ficiently high in potency to meet the requirements 
of a “booster” pre-mix or as a base for a resale 
package to the farmer. 


You build a better feed with Ray Ewing Swine 
Pre-Mix — with assurance of the “right” vitamin 


BETTER SWINE NUTRITION WITH NEW RAY 


potencies, antibiotics and trace minerals — “built- 
in.” 

When you fortify your feeds with Ray Ewing 
Swine Pre-Mix — you buy the essential ingredients 
without buying over-fortification wastage. You 
buy the easy method of fortifying the “right” way 
— without the complex problems of formula mix- 
ing, with its errors in guesswork fortification. 


Easy batch-size bags eliminate waste, assure proper 
proportions for convenient and quick mixing. See 
for yourself. Try them and you’ll buy them. Avail- 
able in convenient 5-lb. bags for batch size mixes 


and 50-lb. bags. 


Free nutritional information service is available through 
your local distributors — The Leo Cook Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. Bader, Inc., Og- 
den, Utah, or direct from The Ray Ewing Company, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


EWING TESTED AND PROVED SWINE PRE-MIX 


The 


1097 South Marengo Ave. 
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*T. M. 


of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. s 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE OF STAMINO-42* 


—the new high-fat feed discovery that pays 
off for feed manufacturers in these 6 big ways! 


Dust Problems Vanish —Stamino-42 is dust free 
... eliminates costly shrinkage. You save up to 
500 pounds of protein concentrate in a car load. 


Extra Fat Stabilized to End Rancidity Problems— 
Feeds remain fresh up to 10 times longer. 
Stamino-42 contains 4% high grade fat... sta- 
bilized to prevent rancidity ...No hard-to- 
handle extra fat needed in finished feed. 


Reduces Vitamin A Loss — Subjected to 104° heat 
test, Vitamin A in feeds made with Stamino-42 
remained remarkably stable. Loss of potency 
only one sixth that of other proteins tested. 


Puts New Grow Power in Your Best Formulas. 
The extra fat increases feed efficiency... has 
2.25 times more energy than carbohydrates... 
makes feed appear “‘bright’’ and “‘alive.”’ 


for a feed product ® 


ONLY 


makes STAMINO-42 . 


Staleys 


Address 
& City. Zone. State & 


Speed Production — Feed Pellets Faster — Saves 
time, labor and trouble in pelleting. Produces 
more pellets per hour. Improves efficiency of 
pellet units. Cuts manufacturing costs. Reduces 
wear on mixing and pelleting equipment. 


Increases Palatability of Your Feed. Thanks to 
Hydrolyzed Corn Protein—an extra fortifier only 
Staley’s can make—the flavor, palatability and 
aroma of your feeds is improved. Provides your 
feeds with an appreciable level of the essential 
amino acids. 


Yes, whether for dairy, poultry, hog or beef— 
Stamino-42 can improve the efficiency of your feeds 
—and your manufacturing operations as well. So 
find out about these extra money-saving, money- 
making advantages Stamino-42 gives you. 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE OR MAIL COUPON BELOW! 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
2250 East Eldorado Street 
Decatur, Ill. 


Please send me at once, without obligation, FREE 
SAMPLE of New Sramino-42 and complete informa- 
tion. 


Name. 


Firm 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., Decatur, Illinois & ie 
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Kraft-Paper ‘Brownprints’ 


They Guided Construction in Minnesota 


@ Brownprints — rather than blue- 
prints — were the basis for the con- 
struction of George Troppman’s new 
custom feed mill at Utica, Minn., early 
this year. The plans were brown rather 
than blue because Mr. Troppman drew 
them himself on ordinary brown kraft 
paper. They may have lacked archi- 
tectural polish, but they clearly re- 
flected the Minnesotan’s 25 years in the 
feed business. 


Mr. Troppman opened his modern 
plant on April 3, attracting a huge 
crowd through direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. A key feature of the 
opening ceremonies was an on-the-spot 
radio broadcast from the new mill. The 
plant offers custom feed grinding and 
mixing, formula feeds, seed treating 
and cleaning, and a buying station for 
local grain. 

In the hardware business at Utica 
for the last 27 years, and in the grain 
business for almost as long, Mr. Tropp- 
man has always been a solid booster of 
his community. 


He doesn’t like to see business go 
out of his community, and to attract 
trade he has made it known that his 
stores either have or will get any arti- 
cle wanted by people in the district. 
Called “Tireless” Troppman for his 
ambition to serve, George inventories 
everything from steel beams to horse 
collars, and he knows exactly where to 
find any one of thousands of items in 
the neat shelving and storage system 
built by him and his son in their several 
stores. 


George Troppman figures that the 
new feed plant should attract plenty 
of new business to the community, now 
that he can give fast grinding and mix- 
ing service (six tons of complete feed 
an hour). And with a population of 
194 in Utica, this feed man already had 
to draw feed trade from 15 miles away. 
He expects to enlarge that coverage. 


George Troppman had the idea for 
the feed plant 25 years ago, but just let 
it grow in his mind. About 10 years 
ago, he decided to build the plant and 
then the war interfered. After the 
war, he and his son Riley started plan- 
ning again, when the son was called to 
active duty in the Korean outbreak. 
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They finished the plans by mail, some- 
times debating a point in the structure 
through several letters. Meantime, 
grain elevating business in the com- 
munity was being cut back by truck 
hauls (Troppman’s elevated about 50 
cars of grain from last year’s crop). 


George and his son finally settled 
on their mental plans and broke ground 
May 4, 1953, a few weeks after Riley 
returned from the Orient. George su- 
pervised the work. Carpenter Reuben 
Becklund was called in to do much of 
the remodelling. 


George Troppman and his son have 
real faith in the feed business. In addi- 


ACTION displays, usually live 
ones, are always in evidence 
at George Troppman's Utica, 
Minn., feed plant. Mr. Tropp- 
man is shown at extreme right 
with his son Riley, center, and 
Ed Schultz, his mi. chief. Note 
attractive wall poster. 


tion to grinding and mixing, the new 
plant features King Midas Tone feed 
lines. They're particularly sold on the 
merchandising possibilities of live dis- 
plays, such as the battery of growing 
chicks on King Midas Tone feeds in 
the handsome pine panelled display- 
room. 

Under the office, 22 by 44 feet, the 
merchant has an activity room with 
tables where civic meetings and feeder 
meetings are scheduled. Located just 
down the steps from the displayroom, 
it provides for the showing of movies 
and slides, and there are accommoda- 
tions for cooking and serving lunch- 
eons. 


Power for operating the grinding, 
mixing, treating, cleaning and elevat- 
ing operations in the new feed plant is 
a 150 horsepower diesel and a 35 
horsepower electric auxiliary motor. 


Recently added to the Troppman 
father-son team, to operate the day-to- 
day feed business is Ed Schultz, who 
has been in the retail feed business 
eight years. 


A successful practical businessman 
with no reputation of being a plunger, 
George Troppman has firm faith in the 
future of the retail feed business. 


“In this area, folks are going to be 
feeding poultry, dairy cows, and hogs 
for some time,” he noted. “We know 
that we can fill a need as our trade 
turns more and more to the efficiences 
of mixed feeds. 


“What they want nowadays is ser- 
vice, and we intend to give it. We've 
said for years that we'll supply any- 
thing that folks want. I guess this is 
another way of carrying on that prin- 
ciple,” he stressed. 


McKenna on Staff of 
Hill & Christopher 


Warren P. McKenna has joined the staff 
of Hill & Christopher, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, the firm has announced. Mr. 
McKenna has a background of 15 years’ 
experience in industrial sales and adver- 
tising. 


A graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he also studied at Brown 
University and Pace Institute. 
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@ During the past five or six years, turkeys 
and chickens have grown at a more rapid 
rate and have become more efficient in the 
conversion of feed to poultry meat. Where it 
use to require 4.2 pounds of feed for each 
pound of gain, broilers now require 2.8 
pounds of feed for each pound of gain. We 
now expect laying hens in a commercial flock 
to produce 250 eggs a year which is con- 
siderably above the average expected 10 years 
ago. These improvements in production are 
a reflection of the more extensive knowledge 
we now have about the nutritive require- 
ments and allowance of poultry. 


We know considerably more about the nu- 
tritive requirements of poultry than is known 
for any other class of livestock. However, it 
must be pointed out that even this knowledge 
is not adequate. Much research needs to be 
done before our knowledge will be adequate 
to satisfactorily meet all situations. 


Nutritive requirements are becoming more 
exacting as more is expected in the way of 
production and greater stress is put on poul- 
try under modern production conditions. 
Profit margins are becoming narrower and 
narrower. Under these conditions, efficiency 
of feed conversion is of increasing importance 
since feed cost makes up a major part of pro- 
duction costs. Top production and the most 
efficient feed conversion come only from 
feeds which meet top nutritional standards. 


This newer knowledge might be used in 
improving the chemical standards set-up for 
the control of poultry feeds. This is not done 
in a spirit of criticism of the standards now 
in use. These have served their purpose well 
in the past. However, we are all aware of the 
fact that as our knowledge pertaining to a 
problem increases, our prospective grows; 
and, we are better able to cope with that prob- 
lem. I am convinced that this is true of the 
problem of feed control. Perhaps we are 
now ready for further refinements insofar 
as the chemical standards for poultry feeds 
are concerned. If we are, these refinements 
must of necessity be based upon already well- 
established facts. 

Three chemical standards are stipulated in 
the chemical standards setup by the Associa- 
tion of Standard Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Officials. These are for minimum protein, 
minimum fat, and maximum crude fiber. I 
would like to discuss each in turn in light of 
current research findings. 

I would like to present first the basis for a 
protein feeding standard for poultry from a 
nutrition standpoint. The suitability of a 
protein combination for use in a poultry feed 
depends upon how well the chick or hen’s 
need for each individual amino acid is met 
by the chemical composition of the protein. 
In this respect, the amount of total protein 
and the amino acid content of this protein 
are of prime importance. Digestibility is now 
considered to some extent and will become 
of increasing importance in the future. The 
growing chick’s requirements for 13 amino 
acids have been established. Analytical tables 
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oultry Feed Standards 


Their Evaluation in Relation to Nutrition 


By PROF. R. H. THAYER 
Oklahoma A & M College 


listing the amino acid content of feed stuffs 
are now available. 

In making up a protein combination for use 
in a poultry feed, the nutritionist attempts to 
meet these requirements as closely as possible. 
He strives to obtain an average amino acid 
level for all amino acids as near as possible 
to the standard. It is an estimated fact that 
this is better than having all amino acids with 
the exception of one meet the standard and 
having a deficiency in this one amino acid. 
With one amino acid deficiency, the whole 
ration will fail to support optimum growth. 

In order to obtain an overall amino acid 
level which will approach the standard, three 
procedures are used. First, combinations of 
protein are used so that amino acid deficien- 
cies in one protein concentrate are made up 
by high levels of these amino acids in others. 
Second, high levels of protein are fed so that 
by using more total protein, the overall ami- 
no acid levels in the ration will be increased. 
Third, synthetic amino acids are added to 
bring the amino acid levels up to meet the 
standard. 

Research has shown that in general, only 
five amino acids are likely to be critical in a 
practical poultry ration provided the usual 
feed stuffs are used. These amino acids are 
arginine, lysine, methionine, cystine, and 
tryptophane. Since methionine can replace 
cystine, there are actually only four critical 
amino acids from the practical feeding stand- 
point. By using a combination of the three 
above mentioned procedures and by paying 
strict attention to these five amino acids, pro- 
tein concentrates which are adequate to do 
the job are developed. 


Now let us consider for a minute the basis 
for the protein feeding standard which is 
currently being used in feed control work 
and its relation to the above described nutri- 
tion feeding standard. The crude protein in 
a feed stuff is determined by analyzing the 
feed stuff for total nitrogen by the well- 
known Kjeldahl method. The value for total 
nitrogen is then multiplied by a factor which 
converts this value to protein equivalent or 
crude protein. The disadvantages inherited 
in this procedure are: 

First, that it is not a true measure of true 
protein. Many nitrogen compounds other 
than protein are present in feed stuffs. The 
nitrogen in these non-protein compounds is 


Feed Control 
. . . Officials heard this address by 
Prof. Thayer at their recent meeting 
at Oklahoma City. The author is wide- 
ly known as an authority on poultry 
nutrition and has addressed many 
industry meetings. 


included in the value for total nitrogen. 
Since this nitrogen is of non-protein origin, 
it is possible to get a grossly exaggerated 
value for protein when this nitrogen is in- 
cluded in the calculations. 

In the second place, a measure of total 
nitrogen, even though it gives a true measure 
of the protein, gives no indication as to pos- 
sible amino acid deficiencies which might be 
limiting growth or egg production. In the 
third place, this gives no idea as to the digest- 
ibility of the protein and thus no idea as to 
the actual availability of the amino acids in 
the protein. 

In light of these facts, I am wondering if 
the next step in setting up chemical standards 
for protein in poultry feeds might not be a 
matter of setting up minimum levels of pro- 
tein for the different classes of poultry as they 
are related to the requirements for the five 
critical amino acids. In other words, intro- 
ducing and utilizing both the amount of pro- 
tein and the amino acid content in setting up 
a chemical standard. There are problems in- 
volved to be sure, but facts and chemical pro- 
cedures on which such a standard could be 
based are now available. 

Fats are being added more extensively in 
poultry and animal feeds. These fats are 
added primarily as a source of energy to 
compete with corn. Many advantages are 
cited for their use. Among these are in- 
creased palatability, control of dustiness, in- 
creased feed efficiency, improved feed ap- 
pearance, and a decrease in the wear of the 
mixing machine. 

However, this more extensive use of fats 
in mixed feeds confronts the feed control 
officials with several new problems. First, the 
maximum tolerance levels above which growth 
rate and egg production decrease are yet to 
be determined. Second, and perhaps more 
important, no standards are yet available for 
fat quality from the standpoint of palata- 
bility and stability. 

Research indicates that poultry have a 
limited tolerance for the amount of fat which 
they can utilize efficiently. Certain kinds of 
fat seem to be tolerated better at a higher 
level than others. Further research will need 
to be done, in order to form a basis for estab- 
lishing maximum fat levels in poultry rations. 

Palatability and stability constitute two 
major considerations in-so-far as quality 
standards are concerned. These factors are 
not covered in present fat quality standards 
and a need exists for standards to be estab- 
lished. Palatability and stability are inter- 
related in that a fat which has become rancid 
may become unpalatable. In addition, rancid 
fat may reduce the nutritive value of the feed 
by promoting vitamin destruction. Vitamins 
envolved here are A, D, E, and some of the 
B-complexes. 

The use of an antioxidant to stabilize the 
fat is indicated. Butylated-hydroxyanisole is 
to be recommended. This antioxidant already 
has the approval of the Federal Food, Drug, 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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Recognized for years as a top per- 
former, the famous Jack Rabbit of 
National Alfalfa is jumping to new highs 


of performance in the feed industry. 


The slogan “‘Across the Land,” associated 


with the Jack Rabbit brand since 1908, 


RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO KNOWLEDGE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


now takes on increasing significance with 
the newly-acquired inert gas storage fa- 


cilities of Cerophyl and CarO-Green. 


This new National family now brings you 
one fully integrated source of PREMIUM 


alfalfa products the year ‘round. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


| 
LAND | 
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KLOTOGEN 


TRADE MARK 


(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE, ABBOTT) 


Controls hemorrhage poultry 


due Vitamin deficiency 


What is KLOTOGEN F? 

KLorocEN F is Abbott Laboratories’ trade name 
for a highly active form of synthetic vitamin K 
for addition to poultry feeds. Chemically, it’s 
called menadione sodium bisulfite. 


What does KLOTOGEN F do? 

Added to poultry feeds at low levels, KLoroGEN 
F provides maximum protection against hemor- 
rhage resulting from stresses—such as disease or 
over-medication which increase requirements 
for vitamin K. 
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Is KLOTOGEN F new? 
Yes—as an additive for poultry feeds. The same 
compound, however, has been widely used in 


human medicine in both oral and injectable 
form since 1940-42. 


Why is additional vitamin K needed? 

Most commercial poultry feeds now contain 
greater amounts of energy and lesser amounts of 
roughage, such as alfalfa—one of the sources 
of natural vitamin K. And there is less vitamin 


K when solvent-extracted soy bean meal is used. 
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Even where enough natural vitamin K may 
be supplied, absorption of this very insoluble 
form of the vitamin may not be adequate—par- 
ticularly where there’s disease, over-medication, 
debeaking, dubbing or other stress. There is 
extensive literature to show that over-medication 
with sulfonamide drugs can decrease prothrom- 


bin levels—increasing the need for vitamin K. 


Vitamin K must -be supplied constantly in 
adequate amounts—since it is not stored in the 
body—or a deficiency will result. This may lead 
to sudden hemorrhage. 


Is KLOTOGEN F better absorbed? 

Because it is water-soluble, KLoTOGEN F has the 
great advantage of being readily absorbed from 
the intestinal tract in poultry. Both natural 
vitamin K and menadione are insoluble in water 
and must be given with bile salts to assure 
activity when administered orally. 


What is the recommended feeding level of 
KLOTOGEN F? 


To prevent hemorrhage in poultry, 1 Gm. of 
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the water soluble form of vitamin K 
better absorbed and more active than menadione 
low cost—as little as 9¢ per ton of finished feed 
effective in feeds at low levels 


safe to handle—non-irritating to skin 


K.orocen F should be added to each ton of feed. 
At this level, KLorocen F supplies enough vita- 
min K activity to counteract even unusual 
stresses in poultry. And it costs as little as 9c 
per ton of finished feed. 


Is KLOTOGEN F safe to handle? 

Yes— you need take no special precautions in 
handling KLorocen F or in mixing it into feeds. 
Free menadione is irritating to the skin and must 
be handled with care. More than 10 years’ ex- 
perience at Abbott proves, however, that mena- 


dione sodium bisulfite is non-irritating. 


How is KLOTOGEN F supplied? 

You-can get Kiorocen F either in pure powder 
form or in a free-flowing pre-mix. Each pound of 
the pre-mix contains 4 Gm. of KLorocen F 
activity. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 

For your copy of KLorocen F literature and com- 
plete price information, write today—or call— 
Chemical Sales Division, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Il. 
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enrich your turkey with 


bout that 
ManAmar Finish—and you'w 


lating your Turkey Finisher w wer” Supple- 
ment, ManAmar will provide you wi vitamin 
and mineral concentrate uniformly controlled by years of TURKEY 


constant research and feeding experience. FINISHER PROFJé 
It’s easy to get started the ManAmar way: We supply you ,__ 1. MANAMAR — 
with— 1. ManAmar “Sea-Power” Supplement, 2. Formula 


" : Rich, natural source of B-complex 
Service backed by field tests. 3. Personal Sales help in your Vitemine tnciading 8-12 and unidentified 
area. growth factor(s), trace minerals, 


Take advantage of the 3 Step Method to Turkey Finisher saieeeiaiaaad 
Profits. Enrich your turkey finisher with ManAmar and 
market your own brand! y 2. FORMULA SERVICE 
Write today for complete information on Modernizing BACKED BY FIELD TESTS 
with ManAmar! Your customers will be glad you did! 


VA “‘Sea-Power” rations are 
and field tested to assure 
MANAMAR “SEA-POWER” NUTRIENTS...a rich, natural source 
* Vitamin B-12 and unidentified growth factor(s) * B-complex vitamins \\ ny) 


¢ Essential trace minerals * Amino acids from fish proteins N 


3. PERSONAL SALES 
PHILIP R. PARK, INC. HELP IN YOUR AREA 
FEED ENGINEERS Your local ManAmar Territory Manager 


is ready, willing and able to assist 
manufacturers of “Sea-Power” supplements you in consumer resale work. 


145 WEST FIRST STREET BERTH 42,OUTER HARBOR a 
DUBUQUE, IOWA °SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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FIELD FEATURE 


®@ Orchid fancier John P. Warnimont, 
who claims a post-graduate degree 
from the school of experience, is doing 
a bustling business at his new Warni- 
mont Farm Supply Co. store and mill, 
located just west of Bloomingdale, IIl. 
The firm’s post office address is Ros- 
elle, Ill., 20 miles west of Evanston 
and a mile from tiny Bloomingdale. 

Ambitious John Warnimont has in- 
vested $100,000 in his new suburban 
location and demonstrates great faith 
in the future of his trading territory, 
which is feeling the influx of subdivi- 
sions as workers from Chicago seek 
living places farther out from the 
teeming city. 

“We fully realize that this area 
ultimately may be completely built- 
up,” Mr. Warnimont stated. “But we 
are sure that agriculture still has many 
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THE NEW HIGHWAY STORE AND MILL 


PHOTOS BY THE FEED BAG 


Overlapping Subdivisions 
Fail Put Crimp 
His Plans for the Future 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


years in which to prosper hereabouts 
before that total build-up comes. Why, 
our business volume actually has in- 
creased in almost direct relationship to 
the acceleration of the subdividing! 

“Naturally, we've had to vary our 
inventory considerably as the type of 
customer changed,” John Warnimont 
continued. “We have changed from a 
hatchery and feed operation to a com- 
plete farm store—a store for the city 
and surburban gardener and pet owner, 
too.” 

Mr. Warnimont’s modern custom 
mill, the newest and best-equipped in 
his area, represents a substantial in- 
vestment, but the Illini merchant is 
confident that its volume of work will 
continue to grow and will merit fully 
his expenditure on it. 


When Mr. Warnimont decided on 
his new location (on heavily-traveled 
highway 20), he acquired a 12-acre 
site and then sought expert aid in 
designing his mill and feed store. This 
assistance was rendered by Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, his feed sup- 
plier, and Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago, which planned his mill for him. 

Warnimont Farm Supply’s business 
structure measures 40 by 115 feet 
overall, with one section 53 by 115. 
Constructed of concrete block, it has 
eye-appealing facing of brick and red- 
wood. Oil-fired radiant heat, with pipes 
in the floors and baseboards, insures 
even temperatures at all times. 

“Our office and displayroom feature 
plate glass windows on two sides,” 
explained Jack Warnimont, partner 
with his father in Warnimont Farm 
Supply. “We have a single-door en- 
trance in front and wide double-doors 
fronting the parking lot.” 

The Warnimont displayroom has 
nine fluorescent light units and in- 
cludes an outer office separated from 
the main sales and display area by a 


“counter. This section measures nine by 


12 feet. A small window in the rear 
wall of this section opens into Mr. 
Warnimont’s private office. 

Five neon window signs—all of them 
paid for 100 per cent by the Warni- 
monts—shine brightly after dark to 
call attention to the merchandise the 
firm offers. Inside the showroom a big 
double bulletin board carries hundreds 
of leaflets and booklets of interest to 
customers. 

“We're really proud of our mill,” 
the two Messrs. Warnimont agreed. 
Jack, who joined his father in the 
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Make and sell special poultry feeds with 
Terramycin at High Levels to fight Blue Comb 
Disease, Mud Fever, CRD (Air Sac Disease) 


Here’s a new way to build profitable summer- 
time sales. It’s by making and selling poultry 
feeds with Terramycin at High Levels to fight 
disease. 

You see, just when your regular poultry feed 
business tends to slack off, there’s a big jump in 
costly poultry diseases—more Blue Comb Disease 
(Mud Fever, Non-specific Enteritis) and others. 
By supplying feeds with Terramycin at High 
Levels to fight summer poultry disease, you serve 
your customers and build your summer tonnage. 


So plan to get in on this profitable new busi- 
ness this year. Ask your Pfizer man about the 
tonnage and profit possibilities in poultry feeds 
containing Terramycin at High Levels. 


HI-LEVEL 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


630 Flushing Ave. 1151 Chattahoochee Ave.,N. W. 425 N. Michigan Ave. 1500 16th Street _ 
Brooklyn 6, New York Atlanta 2, Georgia Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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business in 1946 after military service, is 
always on hand in the custom department. 

Mill equipment includes a 60 horse- 
power Blue Streak mill with automatic 
screen change, two one-ton Twin Spiral 
mixers, a half-ton Kelly Duplex mixer, a 
15-ton Howe scale, drag feeder, and Fer- 
rell seed cleaner. 

“We are planning to add a 25-foot 
screw conveyor sometime in the relatively 
near future,” Jack Warnimont observed. 
“Right now, we're doing our level best 
to increase the popularity of our entire 
business operation, which includes formula 
feeds, custom mixing and grinding, special- 
ties, and general farm needs.” 

Nationally-known brand names abound 
in the Warnimont salesroom. A _ cross’ 
section of the stock includes Purina feeds 
and dog food, Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, Dick- 
inson wild bird feed, Pfister hybrid corn, 
Nitragin inoculants, Du Pont Ceresan, 
Detorf peat moss, Armour plant food, 
Salsbury’s and Lederle remedies, and 
Purina insecticides. 

Also displayed and promoted extensively 
are Pilot Brand oyster shell, Stonemo poul- 
try grit, Val-A specialties, H. J. Baker & 
Bro. fertilizer, and Jamesway equipment. 

“We sell a lot of power mowers,” the 
elder Mr. Warnimont noted. “Especially 
the rotary type, which seems to be most 
popular with our customers.” 


Gardeners’ needs stocked include flower 
and vegetable seeds, sprays, gloves, rakes 
and hoes, and garden carts. 


“We are proud of our ingredient lineup, 
too,” Jack Warnimont stressed. “We use 
only top-flight products in our custom 
mixes. These include Murphy's concen- 
trates, Purina concentrates, Wilson Red W 
bone meal, and National Alfalfa dehydrated 
meal.” 

John P. Warnimont issued invitations to 
the “semi-formal” dedication of his new 
farm store last January. Coffee and cake 
were served and hundreds came to inspect 
the new layout. 

This is Mr. Warnimont’s 25th anni- 
versary year in the feed business. Up until 
1929, he was strictly an electrical engineer 
in Chicago. Then a few months prior to 
the stock market crash, he decided to go 
into the chicken business near Roselle on 
a part-time basis. His wife, Lillie Hallett 
Warnimont, cared for the birds and did 
the butchering while her husband worked 
in Chicago. 

“She’s been a tremendous aid and in- 
spiration through the years,” Mr. Warni- 
mont emphasized. “She was the real spark- 
plug in those early years—as she continues 
to be today!” 

In their first year in the poultry busi- 
ness, the Warnimonts grossed only $900. 
(Last year they did a whopping $250,000 
and foresee even a greater volume this 
year.) 

Three years after he started his chicken 
enterprise, John Warnimont quit as an 
engineer to work full-time at his own busi- 
ness. He got into the feed business proper 
in 1934 and sold his first car of Purina 
rations in 1937. 

His hatchery was expanded just prior to 
U.S. entry into World War II. In his 
new farm store, Mr. Warnimont has pro- 
vided space for incubators, but has not 
yet decided whether or not he will move 
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INVOICES are checked by 
John and Lillie Warnimont in 
top photo. Second view is 
of employe Willard (Zip) 
Siems and Mr. Warnimont 
loading the Roselle, Ill., 
firm's modern panel truck. 
At bottom, farmer Les Gun- 
ther, second from left, has 
his truck loaded by employe 
Henry Bolkleman, partner 
Jack Warnimont, and Mr. 
Siems, at right. 


his hatchery or keep it in its present loca- 
tion a mile from Warnimont Farm Supply 
Co.’s headquarters. White Rocks, Leg- 
horns, and New Hampshires are the most 
popular breeds at the Warnimont hatchery. 

Besides raising his business volume and 
raising chicks, John Warnimont finds time 
to maintain a greenhouse which holds 
1,000 orchids and other tropical plants. 
The greenhouse is near his home, which 
is on property adjacent to the hatchery. 

“The orchids grow well and_ require 
little care,” Mr. Warnimont explained. “I 
find a ready market for all I can grow at 
floral shops in Elgin, Elmhurst, and other 
large towns nearby.” 

John Warnimont also is a photography 
hobbiest and finds time in addition to 
deliver an occasional talk before a garden 
club in suburban Chicago. 


In all he does, Mr. Warnimont demon- 


strates a keen appreciation of the import- 
ance of sound promotion. Warnimont 
Farm Supply Co. does extensive newspaper 
and direct mail advertising and has recently 
sponsored a six day a week noontime radio 
show. 

“Our trading area has a radius of about 
20 miles,” Jack Warnimont added. “We 
have two separate telephone lines, so 
farmers rarely get a busy signal. Mother 
takes most of the incoming calls and, in 
addition, does practically all our book 
work. 

“We are open from 7:30 to 5:30 four 
days a week, from 7:30 to 8:30 on Fri- 
day and from 7:30 until 4:30 on Saturday.” 

Three trucks handle Warnimont deliv- 
eries. Two are drop-gate, heavy-duty ve- 
hicles and the third an attractive light- 
green panel-sedan. The latter is especially 
popular for suburban-type light deliveries. 
The Warnimonts use one or the other of 
the heavy trucks to pick up in Chicago 
most of the ingredients for custom mixing. 

Feed sales at Warnimont Farm Supply 
Co. are broken down approximately as 
follows: poultry, 40 per cent; hogs, 30 
per cent; dairy, 20 per cent; and miscel- 
laneous, 10 per cent. At present, 75 per 
cent of the feed sales volume is in formu- 
la feeds and 25 per cent in custom-mixed 
rations. 

Orchid fancier John Warnimont, his 
wife, son, and employes Willard (Zip) 
Siems and Henry Bolkleman are going all- 
out to render every type of service their 
customers request. Because a definite need 
for custom-mixed facilities was indicated at 
the time Warnimont Farm Supply Co. 
planned its new store, the owners got the 
required new equipment and offered custom 
mixing. 

Future needs are bound to arise, par- 
ticularly because the character of the farm- 
ing territory around Roselle and Bloom- 
ingdale is changing rapidly. But John 
Warnimont and his able crew have pledged 
themselves to keep in step with the times— 
and, where possible, half a step ahead. 


Illinois Inspection 


May Be Improved 


Progress definitely is being made by the 
feed law committee of the Illinois Feed 
association, committee reports indicate. The 
group is striving to achieve better inspec- 
tion service for the Illini feed industry 
through the spending of inspection fees on 
the service. This is not now the practice. 

Wallace H. Hinkle of Faultless Milling 
Co., Springfield, chairman of the association 
feed law committee, pointed out that while 
no definite action has been assured, “the 
interest which has been shown and the friend- 
ly cooperation which has already been re- 
ceived from all officials contacted is most 
encouraging.” 

The next Illinois state budget, the feed 
association feels, should establish personnel 
and physical facilities adequate to provide 
the state with a top-grade feed inspection 
and control service. At present, Illinois falls 
far behind many other states in this respect. 
Additional laboratory space and equipment 
and an increase in chemists from two to 10 
also are urged by the association. 
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anEXTRA BONUS 
every 


Yes, your customers will have hundreds of nationally advertised premiums from 
which to choose when they buy HONEGGERS ... no contest ... no red tape 
+. you get new patrons... you will keep your old customers ... when 

you sell Honeggers’ Big ““H” Feeds. 

A BONUS IN NUTRITION! A BONUS IN VALUE! A BONUS IN WONDERFUL, 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 

A REAL TONNAGE BUILDER! 

Don’t put it off another minute . . . get the complete facts ... Write, Phone or 

Wire Honeggers’, Feed and Milling Division, Fairbury, Ill. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE “BIG 3” EGG FACTORY PLAN! 


©1954 HONEGGER’S & CO. 


> FEED & MILLING DIV., FAIRBURY, ILL. * HATCHERY DIV., FORREST, ILL. 
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Little Gin the Side 


lt Adds Sparkle to Texas Feed Business 


@ Combining cotton ginning with the 
sale of feed and ranch supplies has 
proved a dollar-worthy idea for Thomas 
Ayres, owner-manager of Texo Feed 
Market at Bowie, Tex., 70 miles north- 
west of Fort Worth. Mr. Ayres’ grow- 
ing firm was started three years ago and 
grossed $150,000 last year, despite the 
government’s emergency drought relief 
feed program which cut heavily into 
Texo’s business volume. 


“Our cotton gin business helps the 
feed business and the feed operation 
helps build up our ginning trade,” Mr. 
Ayres observed. “The gin was started 
three years ago. Then the farmers began 
asking for cottonseed cake and meal for 
their cattle. So we sent the cottonseed 
off, had it processed, and then returned 
the feed products to the growers. 


The cottonseed was hauled to the 
mills at Fort Worth in the store’s six-ton 
bobtail truck. The return haul was in 
the form of finished feed. Whenever 
Texo Feed Market got too busy and 
the work piled up, Mr. Ayres let the 
mills use their 35,000 pound semi- 
trailers to make the hauls. When the 
dealer, used his own truck to make the 
trips he saved on the hauling charges. 
At this time it was necessary to go to 
the mills because there was no available 
storage space in the store for the fin- 


ished feeds. 
Today Texo Feed Market has 2,400 


square feet in which to store a com- 
plete line of feeds. Other lines have 
been added as space afforded and the 
firm deals in the Burrus Texo line of 
feeds, Trader’s and Swift’s cottonseed 
products, Franklin’s veterinary supplies, 
and International commercial fertilizers. 


THOMAS AYRES 
Gin helps his business. 


The building is 30 feet wide and 90 
feet long. 

Office and retail sales area occupy 
the front of the store; in the rear of 
the building are three grain elevators. 
An electrically-operated belt unloader 
is used to supply the three grain bins 
that have a capacity of 55,000 pounds 
of grain each. 

The unloader operates on an endless 
chain and Mr. Ayres stated, “The un- 
loader saves many a man-hour of work 
and lots of backaches. It takes only 
one man to handle the operation and 


COTTON ginning has com- 
bined profitably with feed 
merchandising at this busy 
Bowie, Tex., feed and farm 
supply store. 


is not expensive.” 


Texo Feed Market enjoys a practical 
location with parking space on three 
sides of the store to accommodate a 
large number of cars and trucks. To 
the left of the feed store is a 10-ton 
public scale used to weigh loads of 
grain and cotton. A few yards behind 
this is the large modern cotton gin. 
Grain and feed are received by truck 
but Mr. Ayres expects railroad facili- 
ties to be made available in the near 
future. 


Range feed is the best seller at this 
busy north Texas feed firm and Mr. 
Ayres reports that in the late fall and 
winter season sales average 18 tons a 
day of this feed. Cattle feed sales total 
six tons a day. The next most popular 
item in the area is poultry and dairy 
feed and over a ton of both are sold 
daily. Hog feed also is a good item. 

Of commercial fertilizer Mr. Ayres 
stated, “We are working out a full 
program of commercial fertilizer pro- 
motion and expect our sales to increase 
considerably.” 


Salesmen from the feed manufacturer 
that supplies Texo Feed Market go out 
and cull customers’ flocks. Mr. Ayres 
noted, “Our customers definitely appre- 
ciate this service. The salesmen offer a 
complete line of services to the poultry- 
man which accounts for one half of 
the business we get in poultry’ feeds. 
These services include vaccination of 
chickens for diseases and culling. Rec- 
ommendations are made on how the 
poultryman can increase the efficiency 
of his operations in such phases as 
housing and feeding.” 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Get customer satis- 
faction like this 


“‘The first year we fed 
Histostat to our flock of 
turkeys was the first year 
we did not have an out- 
break of blackhead. Our 
turkeys on Histostat had 
the lowest mortality, best 
growth and looked better 
than any flock we’ve 
owned.” 
Wilbert C. Melzer 


Nelson, Minn. 
(Shown with his son DeLair W. Melzer) 


Your counsel and guidance on disease control is 


Where Hexamitiasis or 


wanted by turkey growers. Show them how continu- 
ous low-level Histostat treatment is the most effec- 
tive, low-cost blackhead preventative on the market 

. has been proven effective on millions and millions 
of turkeys. 


Remind them that Histostat is low in cost. As little 
as one ounce of Histostat protects a bird to marketing. 
Histostat also stimulates turkey growth, which more 
than pays for blackhead prevention. 


Make your feeds more profitable! Help protect 
turkeys against blackhead! Sell feed containing 
Histostat. Write for prices and literature. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


Coccidiosis are a serious 
problem, sell feed containing 
Prevents severe mortality 
from these diseases. Safe, pal- 
atable, non-toxic. Write for 
literature. 


When Blue Comb 

strikes, recommend 

Usually checks mortality due 
to blue comb in 24 to 48 hours. 


When used in combination 
with Ren-O-Sal Tablets, treat- 


ment cost is lowered. Write. 


for full information. 


‘ 
WG aw EGS 
Recommend for the prevention of 
ee 
| feed containing : 
| jinosta' 
: of poultry medicines 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: 4 Meal Mixture Suitable as the Entire 
Ration to Be Self-Fed Dry to Pigs Weaned 
at 10 Days of Age. 

Authors: E. W. Crampton and O. M. Ness 
(Macdonald College). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
13 (May, 1954) pp. 357-64. 

Digest: Studies were started in 1950 in 
attempting to adapt the “pig hatchery” 
scheme to practical conditions. Liquid feeds 
have been satisfactory when pigs are weaned 
at two days of age, but there are a number 
of objections to feeding liquid feeds. Wait- 
ing a week longer and weaning at 10 days 
of age makes it possible to use a dry feed. 
Some of the results and conditions that 
must be met are discussed in this article. 

Eight feed mixtures were used, four con- 
taining 26 per cent protein and four con- 
taining 30 per cent protein. Two antibiotics 
were tried — procaine penicillin (Merck) 
and Terramycin (Pfizer). Half the feeds 
had five per cent corn oil added, the other 
half had no oil or fat added. The ingre- 
dients used were dry skim milk, cane mo- 
lasses, ground wheat, ground oat groats, soy- 
bean oil meal, fish meal, brewers’ dried 
yeast, bone flour, iodized salt, iron sulphate, 
and additions of vitamins A, D, riboflavin, 
pyridoxine, and calcium pantothenate. The 
fiber content was 1.5 per cent and 1.9 per 
cent, and the ash content was seven per 
cent for all the rations. 

It was found that bedding arrangements 
and temperature were very important: “The 
replicates differed chiefly in the arrange- 
ments for supplying warm bed areas. There 
was a significant improvement in the per- 
formance of the pigs in the last two repli- 
cates which we believe is traceable to higher 
and more uniform bed temperatures, as com- 
pared to replicate 1. Supplementary barn 
tests bear out the need for warm, dry beds 
for pigs of this age. Air temperatures of 
80 degrees F. were needed to prevent piling 
up to the pigs in the warmest spots in their 
beds, (the criterion we took to indicate ade- 
quate warmth). 

“Our findings indicate that 26 per cent 
protein of the sort provided in this test is 
below optimum for pigs of this age. Raising 
the protein to 30 per cent resulted in a 
statistically significant increase of 28 per 
cent in gain. There was some increase (12 
per cent) in feed eaten, but of greater prac- 
tical importance was the 15 per cent in- 
crease in feed effiicency. The pigs drank 
about 40 per cent more water per unit of 
feed eaten as a result of the higher protein 
level.” The 30 per cent protein feeds con- 
tained 27 per cent dry skim milk, and the 
26 per cent feed only 20 per cent dry 
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skim milk. They all contained 10 per cent 
molasses, 10 per cent soybean oil meal and 
10 per cent fish meal, and five per cent 
brewers dried yeast. 

Canadian Yorkshire pigs were used. Add- 
ing five per cent fat to the feed (corn oil) 
resulted in some increase in gain but had 
no appreciable effect on feed intake. “Other 
tests now in progress in our laboratory have 
demonstrated that by the addition of 10 
per cent of certain oils to this 20 per cent 
ration, gains during the 46-day period of 
the order of 0.8 pound per day at a feed 
efficiency of 66 pounds gain per 100 pounds 
of diet, can be attained. However, at this 
fat level (13 per cent) the feed is notice- 
ably oily and feeding equipment cannot be 
kept clean without special treatment.” 

“In this study we assumed than an anti- 
biotic was desirable, and our results indicate 
that between Terramycin and penicillin the 
latter may be associated with more rapid 
gains as a consequence of greater feed con- 
sumption, and perhaps a small increase in 
feed efficiency.” 

We quote the authors’ brief summary: 

“The tests herein reported demonstrate 

that it is feasible to prepare a feed mixture, 
without added fat or oil, which when self- 
fed dry to pigs weaned at 10 days of age 
will permit growth and development fully 
equal to that usually attained by sow-nursed 
pigs of comparable breeding.” 
Comment: The Vermont Yankee and the 
Dumb Dutchman fail to agree on a num- 
ber of things, but they have long agreed 
that Dr. E. W. Crampton is a fine nutri- 
tionist and investigator, and that he presents 
his results conservatively and with a mini- 
mum of window dressing. The average 56- 
day weaning weight of sow-nursed pigs from 
their herd of Canadian Yorkshire pigs for 
the last 20 years is 30 pounds. After they 
adjusted the bed temperature to a more 
usable level than the first trials, their pigs 
averaged 31.6 pounds and gained at the 
rate of 0.56 pounds per day. The average 
feed intake was 456 grams per day, or ap- 
proximately one pound. 

Here is an interesting observation, which 
a feed man should note. “We have found 
that they do not at first distinguish between 
a dry food mixture and sawdust used as 
bedding. They are as likely to eat the latter 
as the former when they first start looking 
for food. That is why no bedding is used in 
the pens, until after the pigs have learned 
to eat dry feed from feeders. 

Here is another useful observation: “We 
have found that the period between weaning 
and the time when the nig learns to eat 
from a feeder is lengthened appreciably and 


sometimes excessively where pen and bed 
temperatures are below optimum. In our 
experience, pigs that are cold spend their 
time huddled together trying to get warm 
rather than in searching for food.”* 

And another practical observation: “Pro- 
vision was made to change the height of 
feeders above the floor as the pigs grew in 
size in view of our finding that feed spillage 
could be eliminated almost completely if the 
feeders were kept at a height requiring the 
pigs to feed without lowering their snouts 
much below a horizontal position.” 


Title: Lactation Response to Artificially- 
Dehydrated and Pelleted Alfalfa Added to 
a Ration of Timothy-Grass, Mixed Hay, 
and Grains. 

Authors: F. S. Warren, R. E. Johnson, 
C. M. Dembiczak, and H. D. Eaton (Con- 
necticut Experiment Station), G. Bealt 
(University of Connecticut), and L. A. 
Moore (U.S.D.A.). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
37 (May, 1954) pp. 523-30. 

Digest: The object of the experiment was 
“to determine the lactation response to 
graded levels of artificially->dehydrated and 
pelleted alfalfa when added to a basal ra- 
tion of timothy-grass mixed hay fed ad 
libitum and grain fed on the basis of milk 
production.” 

The grain mixture was composed of 
crimped oats, hominy feed, wheat bran, 
linseed oil meal, molasses, salt, and steamed 
bone meal. The hay was 51.7 per cent timo- 
thy, 14.5 per cent clover and alfalfa, 33.4 
per cent other grasses, and 7.7 per cent 
foreign matter. The hay was fed ad libitum 
and the grain mixture at the rate of one 
pound per five pounds FCM (fat corrected 
milk) produced. 

“Twelve Guernsey and 12 Holstein cows 
whose average daily production of FCM 
and average live weight during a 30-day 
base period were 33.7 +1.9 pounds and 
1.083 +42 pounds, respectively, were used. 
For each addition to the basal ration of 
0.5 pound pelleted alfalfa from 0.0 through 
1.5 pounds per 100 pounds of live weight,. 
the following changes were found: 

“1) The ad-libitum consumption of timo- 
thy grass mixed hay decreased 1.6 +0.1 
pound per cow per day. 

“2) The grain fed increased 0.9 +0.1 
pound per cow per day. 

“3) The dry matter, TDN, and NE in- 
takes increased 4.0 +0.3 pounds, 3.0 +-0.2 
pounds, and 2.7 +0.1 therms per cow per 
day, respectively. 

““4) The FCM increased 2.7 +0.4 pounds 
per cow per day. 
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“5) The carotenoid and vitamin A con- 
centration in the milk increased by 5 +1 
and 1.3 +0.1 gamma per cent, respectively. 

“6) The live weight increased 0.20 
+0.05 pound per cow per day. 

“7) The pounds of TDN and NE re- 
quired to produce a pound of FCM after 
accounting for maintenance requirements 
increased 0.066 +0.015 pound and 0.065 
+0.013 therms, respectively. 

“8) With the exception of vitamin A 

concentration of the milk, for which Guern- 
seys increased at a greater rate than did 
Holsteins, no significant breed difference 
in response was observed.” 
Comment: FCM was calculated according to 
Gaines, total digestible nutrient (TDN) 
according to Schneider, and net energy 
(NE) was derived from TDN by the for- 
mula of Moore, using Forbes’ data. 

The grain mixture was fed at the rate 
of one pound per four pounds during a 
standardizing period, and one pound per 
five pounds FCM during the experimental 
period. The grain mixture contained 16.9 
per cent protein, 4.6 per cent fat, 7.8 per 
cent fiber, 9.3 per cent moisture, 62.7 per 
cent NFE, and 0.12 mg. carotenoids per 
pound. 

The dehydrated alfalfa was bought on the 
open market, was made in Nebraska in 
October, 1951. It contained 7.5 per cent 
moisture, 25.6 per cent protein, 4.0 per 
cent fat, 19.2; per cent fiber, 39.5 per cent 
NFE, and 70.53 mg. carotenoids per pound. 

Look the results over again. Note that the 
alfalfa addition of one-half pound alfalfa per 
100 pounds live weight reduced the hay 
intake, increased the grain intake, increased 
milk production and the vitamin A activity 
of the milk. Evidently we feed folks ought 
to encourage our dairy feeders using lean 
hay (non-legume hay) to feed some dehy- 
drated pellets to their cows — anywhere 
up to 114 pounds of alfalfa per 100 pounds 
live weight. 

* & 
Title: The Influence of Combining and 
Interchanging Antibiotics in Chick Diets. 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 33 (May, 
Authors: E. L. Wisman, R. V. Boncher, and 
E. W. Callenbach (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 33 (March, 
1954) pp. 290-93. 
Digest: Battery raised male crossbred (N. H. 
X Barred Rock) chicks were used in 10- 
week growth tests using an all-plant protein 
type ration. 

“Terramycin and penicillin produced 
comparable growth to 10 weeks of age when 
fed either singly or as a mixture, or when 
one replaced the other at three weeks of 
age at a total concentration equivalent to 
five grams of free base per ton of diet. 

“Streptomycin produced less growth to 
10 weeks when it was fed singly or when 
it was used as a replacement for either Ter- 
ramycin or penicillin at three weeks of age. 
Appraently. streptomycin was less effective 
at low supplementary levels than either Ter- 
ramycin or penicillin. 

“At the supplementary rate used, penicil- 
lin seemingly conpensated for the ineffec- 
tiveness of streptomycin when they were fed 
in mixtures whereas Terramycin did not.” 
Comment: The antibiotics used, and the 
amounts per ton of feed were: 


Merck’s streptomycin mixture, 14.29 
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— Gin 


Mr. Ayres goes out into the field and 
makes contacts among farmers in the area. 
He reports that this is helpful in promot- 
ing good will and getting orders. The 
farmers are reminded when they see him 
that he is interested in their business. Often 
a truck pulls up at Texo Feed Market a 
few days after this field appearance and 
business is transacted as a result of Mr. 
Ayres’ “tour.” 


(Continued trom page 43) 


Participation in county shows and other 
competitive events among agricultural 
groups is represented by this dealer in offer- 
ing prizes to 4-H and FFA club members. 
The firm has found it helpful for the manu- 
facturer to pay part of the feed bill to a 
club member whose calf won a prize in a 
show and who used the line of feed carried 
at the store. Mr. Ayres and the manufac- 
turer work closely with the county agent, 
and vocational agriculture teachers. 


Business is increasing at such a pace for 
this dealer that he is installing a 22 by 47- 
foot building to the right of the main store 
to provide grinding and wet and dry 
mixing. A 24-inch Bear Cat mill for grind- 
ing hay, a Western Harvest handler, a 
Barrentine crimper, a one-ton mixer, and 
a 15-inch hammer mill are some of the 
equipment and machinery that will go into 
this new department. A _ six-ton molasses 
mixer is to be purchased shortly and com- 
plete custom grinding and mixing will be 
offered to the trade. Plans call for the firm 
putting out its own brand of feeds and 
formulas are to be worked out from infor- 
mation secured from Texas A & M College 
at College Station and from various feed 
sources. 


Three employes maintain a full schedule 
of work to take care of the trade needs 
covered by Texo Feed Market. A six-ton 
truck is used to deliver loads of feed to 
whatever destination desired, but a truck 
load is the minimum amount delivered. 
Newspaper and highway sign advertising 
sponsored by the feed manufacturer have 
been found profitable in putting the lines 
over to the customers. The credit policy 
is to extend credit where it is asked for as 
a convenience. 

Feed is the main business of this busy 
store, but when the customer steps inside the 
new building there is something of the 
appearance of the general merchandise store 
of former years. Everything is neat, clean, 
and well displayed and the variety of items 
is extensive. A complete line of farm hard- 
ware, from nails to holsters, is kept in 
stock. This includes greases, oils, and allied 
items. 

The three-year history of the store coin- 
cides with a shortage of cottonseed produc- 
tion in the region. Said Mr. Ayres, “Being 
able to get our hands on the cottonseed has 
been the biggest factor in the development 
ef our feed business. In 1953, we ginned 
1,203 bales of cotton. Cotton, once a tre- 
mendous business in the Bowie territory, 


grams equivalent to five grams free base. 
Pfizer's Terramycin hydrochloride, 5.68 

grams equivalent to five grams free base. 
Merck's procaine penicillin G, 8.8 grams 

equivalent to five grams free base. 


could again be very important here if it 


were not for government controls. Of 
course, the days of a cotton exchange and 
buyers from foreign countries won't come 
back to Bowie but cotton is still a big 
money crop.” 

Cotton ginning is a source of revenue to 
the Texo Feed Market in several ways. It 
provides a means of getting acquainted with 
the farmer, learning his feed needs, securing 
the cottonseed on the agreement that fin- 
ished feed products be derived from it. 

Mr. Ayres, active in civic work and a 
member of the chamber of commerce, the 
Jaycees, and president of the local Quarter- 
back club, is optimistic about the future 
of the feed industry. 

He observed, “Feed is a staple item. The 
farmer has to feed his chickens, hogs and 
cattle and we are going to try and get 
our share of this business. The future looks 
bright to me for farmers around here are 
taking a greater and greater interest in 
better feeds, feeding, and management. This 
is to the advantage of everyone, the dealer 
included. The more income, the better it 
is for everyone in the community.” 

Such a long range progressive interest and 
attitude indicates that young Mr. Ayres 
and his Texo Feed Market are due to con- 
tinue to increase yearly sales. 


Benson Tells Facts 


Of ’55 Wheat Plan 


Here are preliminary steps announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson con- 
cerning the 1955 federal wheat program: 

1) A national marketing quota undoubt- 
edly will be in effect, unless wheat growers’ 
views change substantially from last sum- 
mer. At that time, they voted seven to one 
for a 1954-crop quota. 

2) The national wheat acreage allotment 
has been set at 55 million acres. 

3) The quota referendum will be con- 
ducted July 23. 

4) All acreage allotments established for 
a farm will have to be complied with and 
bigger producers, those who have larger 
totals of diverted acres, also must compl+ 
with total acreage allotments in order to be 
eligible for supports on any crops produced 
on their farms. 

“This action obviously means further con- 
trols on farm production and marketing,” 
Mr. Benson declared. “I greatly regret this 
fact. The long-range interests of agriculture 
and the national economy will best be served 
when we can have less— and not more — 
government regulation and control.” 


Cooper Is Honored 


For Mill Safety 


Because it has set an enviable employe 
safety record, O. A. Cooper Co. of Hum- 
boldt, Neb., has won a special citation from 
its insurer, Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wis. The latter presented Cooper with a 
plaque in ceremonies held June 11. 

Cited especially were Secretary J. A. Har- 
ris, who supervises Cooper's safety program, 
and three production foremen, George War- 
ner, Elton Marshall, and Calvin Hunzeker. 
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Yes, since the days when the Longhorn roam- 
ed the prairie, we’ve come a long way in the 
science of breeding better livestock and 
poultry. 

Back in those days, balanced rations 
were unknown, and many a steer went to 
market without ever knowing there was any- 
thing to eat but bunch grass. 

Thanks to research, the science of poultry 
and livestock nutrition has kept pace with 
the development of better, faster-growing 
strains of farm animals and poultry so that, 
today, the element of chance in farm feeding 
operations has been largely eliminated. 

Borden’s is proud to have had a share 
in perfecting today’s modern rations. Bor- 


den’s scientifically standardized Natural-: 


Source Supplements, and Technical Advisory 
Service can help you build better feeds — 


orden \s BASIC IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 
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feeds that produce — feeds that get and 
hold the farmer’s business. 

Whether it be feeds for chickens, turkeys, 
beef cattle, hogs, dairy cattle, or fur-bearing 
animals — there’s a scientifically-blended, 
farm-proved Borden Supplement for every 
type. Remember — you can build a bigger 
business with Borden, the leader. Clip and 
mail the coupon NOW! It can start your 
business up! 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send jatest information on Borden Supplements fo help me 
build a bigger business, especially in the feed lines checked 
here: 

DPig Pre-Starter Hog Feeds [ClPoultry Feeds 

OCatile and other Ruminant Feeds [)Fur-bearing Animals 
OHave the Borden man call 


Name 
Street 
Town : State 
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own 


And you will know that Bemis 
color printing of brands on 
multiwall paper bags is bright, 
crisp, color-true ... the kind that 
will boost the selling power 

of your brand. 


Ask your Bemis Man to show you 
typical Bemis multiwall printing. 
Trust your own eyes. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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For Greater Farm Profits 


Opportunities for Agriculture Many 


By TRUE D. MORSE 


Undersecretary of Agriculture 


@ The great propelling force for prog- 
ress in farming is the desire for profits 
and greater financial security. It is ba- 
sic to our free economy. Our democra- 
cy will not endure without the drive 
and stimulus of the profit system. 

We must ever be pushing forward 
with plans and programs that will 
make farms more profitable. Farmers 
and their families must be able to have 
better homes, improved schools and a 
more healthful and satisfactory level of 
living. 

Family farms must continue to be 
the solid backbone of America. They 
must be kept secure and on the road 
of progress. 

Here are suggestions on how we can 
all help build a stronger America 
through agriculture. 

1) Government has major responsi- 
bility for sound national economy and 
farm programs. That is being accom- 
plished. 

Inflation has been stopped. 

Stifling controls on the economy 
have been removed. 

The rapid national debt increases 
have been checked. 

Taxes have been reduced. 

The war in Korea has been ended. 

The year 1953, for business general- 
ly, was the biggest and best in Ameri- 
can history. 

Moderate adjustments are being 
made following the effects of the wars 
— but there is no reason to fear peace. 

The rapid and severe squeeze on 
farm profits has been checked. The 
parity ratio which had been going 
down rapidly and which declined 10 
points the year before Secretary Ben- 
son came into office — has eased off 
only three points in the 17 months 
since the new administration came to 
Washington. 

Farmers, along with businesses, will 
continue to benefit from the general 
good economic health of the nation 
which sound government is helping to 
insure. 

2) You should enthusiastically suv- 
port the new farm program proposed 
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by President Eisenhower. 

It will generate more business for 
your merchants, dealers, bankers, and 
industries. 

Labor will have more work and 
higher incomes if the recommended 
farm program is adopted. 

Let’s move forward to a new farm 
program that will encourage further 
expansion of your dairy, poultry, and 
livestock enterprises. 

Let’s move forward with a program 
for feed grains that will put them to 
use instead of freezing them in gov- 
ernment cribs and bins. 

Let’s have a program that will en- 
courage more of your small farmers, 
tobacco farmers, part-time farmers, 
and non-farm families to produce more 
of the meat, milk, and eggs which 
their families need for better nutrition, 
health and vigor. 

3) Big profits can be had through 
higher level diets — which mean bet- 
ter health for families — stronger and 
more vigorous people. 

What a challenge. No greater prof- 
its can be had than thrcugh ketter nu- 
trition, health, and vigor of people. 

4) Look ahead to your needs for 
the future. It means rapidly expanding 
markets on top of the already low per 
capita use of milk and milk products. 

This need can best be met by a great 
expansion of locally grown food sup- 
plies. More dairying, larger poultry 
and livestock enterprises will provide 
more profitable farming on many 
farms where adjustments in cash crop 
production are needed and there are 
unused resources. 


No Cement Farmer 

. is Mr. Morse, who is a far cry 
from many of the amateur authorities 
on agriculture who have been so 
numerous in Washington. In private 
business head of Doane Agricultural 
Service, he is one of Ezra Benson's 
top aides. This is a summary of a 


_ talk he gave recently at Raleigh, N. C. 


TRUE D. MORSE 


For most prosperity you will con- 
tinue to buy large amounts of feed 
grains. To get these feeds there need 
to be the flexible market prices recom- 
mended in the new program for agri- 
culture. 

5) Sound farm management must be 
encouraged by governmental price 
programs. In too many cases, the pres- 
ent rigid, mandatory programs are 
either encouraging, or forcing, bad 
farm management. Here are examples 
that show some of the reasons why all 
162 million Americans will be benefit- 
ed by the farm program which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has recommended to 
congress. 

Present programs encourage too 
much dependence on_ soil-depleting 
crops. Row crops continue to be grown 
en thin, eroding hillsides. Out west, 
dust storms have again been raging 
where great areas of land not adapted 
to cultivation are being farmed to pro- 
duce burdensome wheat and cotton 
supplies. 

It is highly inconsistent to encour- 
age such soil destruction with high 
rigid price supports on one hand, while 
the government is spending millions 
of dollars for soil conservation each 
year. It is an alarming fact that soil 
fertility is still on the decline, despite 
our soil conservation efforts — and 
high price supports are contributing 
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to that decline. We dare not continue to 
weaken our nation by depleting the soil 
Future generations will pay — within 15 
years we may need to feed additional citizens 
numbering about three times the population 
of Canada. 

Abnormally high hog prices for more 
than a year have partly resulted from some 
farmers growing corn for the government 
instead of their normal practice of growing 
corn to feed hogs. The farmers made less 
money. Consumers have been paying the 
equivalent of over 120 per cent of parity 
for ham and bacon. Taxpayers have been 
penalized. 

Wheat is now grown in eastern states for 
government bins — in place of the greatly 
needed feed grains that were formerly 
grown. Wheat supported at 106 per cent of 
modernized parity is priced out of the feed 
market, even in acute feed deficit areas like 
North Carolina and all other eastern and 
southern states. 

High rigid price supports that increase 
the need for acreage controls, thus contri- 
bute to abnormal land use. Wheat is often 
shifted to the best land normally used for 
corn. Row crops in turn may be moved to 
thin soils subject to erosion where small 
grains would otherwise be grown. Minimum 
acreage allowances will this year cause 15 
acres of wheat to be grown on many farms 
where wheat has not been recently grown. 
The shift of crops to farms and areas where 
best adapted will be slowed as acreage allot- 
ments tend to freeze old cropping patterns. 

Thin, eroding soils all across the nation 
tend to be kept in price supported crops, 
when the best peacetime use may be in 
hay or pasture. 

The new program now before congress 
will encourage better farm management. 
Good crop rotations will tend to be estab- 
lished when there is more assurance that 
crop acreages will be less drastically con- 
trolled. Many farmers now overplant and dis- 
tort sound management of their farms to 
maintain a big historic crop base as protec- 
tion against the governmental crop controls. 

Farmers will be more prosperous when 
induced to make best use of their land over 
a period of years and to follow sound farm 
management programs. 

6) To get more farm profits there must 
be increasing production — and increasing 
consumption. Beware of the philosophy of 
scarcity. Agriculture must produce — and 
produce in large volume to be most profit- 
able. 

Farmers are greatly dependent upon full 
employment, and a vigorous, productive, 
and prosperous America. The degree to 
which we have such is to no small extent 
dependent upon the rate at which farms 
produce. 

To the extent farm production is need- 
lessly cut back and restricted in order to 
maintain abnormal prices — farmers tend 
to destroy or weaken the consumer demand 
and national prosperity on which their own 
prosperity depends Under present laws, 
the huge pile-up of surplus farm products 
may force cuts in acreage allotments for 
next year of more than 30 million acres. It 
will reduce employment all the way from 
laborers in the cotton and wheat fields on 
back into the towns and cities that make and 
sell farm machinery, fertilizer, chemicals, 
gas and oil and all the other supplies and 
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services that are required to keep farms in 
full production. 

President Eisenhower has recommended 
to congress farm legislation that will require 
less restriction on farm production — and 
hence less slowing down of the national 
economy. That is a major impelling reason 
why all 162 million people are concerned 
that congress make the recommended chang- 
es in the laws. The road to prosperity for 
farmers and for the nation is through 
abundant production, expanded consump- 
tion and good living — not through scarci- 
ty, unnecessary unemployment, and unnec- 
essary slowdown in the great widespread 
agricultural industry. 

7) Price supports are needed for farmers. 
But they must be extended through a sound 
workable system. We must get rid of the 
arbitrary and inequitable features in the 
present laws. 

Supports of feed grains can be beneficial 
to the dairy, poultry, and livestock indus- 
tries by insuring a more dependable supply 
of feed. Farmers need to be encouraged to 
carry substantial quantities over from years 
of abundant production so as to meet the 
demand in years of short supply. Even 
though corn carryover may set a new high 
record this fall, there has been no recom- 
mendation that any of the stocks be frozen 
or “set aside.” One short corn crop could 
bring the supply down to average. Live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry numbers are large 
and increasing, and these enterprises must 
be protected by adequate feed grain supplies. 

North Carolina, therefore, along with all 
other feed deficit areas, has a great interest 
in a workable price support program that 
will help stabilize feed grain supplies from 
the Midwest to help protect your dairy and 
poultry businesses. 

8) Provide adequate grain storage on 
your farms for more profitable farming. It 
is the way to get the full benefit of price 
support programs and to most effectively 
manage the feed supplies for your dairy 
cows, poultry, and livestock. 

9) Get 100 per cent or more of parity — 
many farmers do — by good management 
and efficent marketing. Do not be satisfied 
with price support rates for most products 
— go after more in the markets. 

Consumers frequently pay more than the 
government for the kind and quality of 
products that they prefer or that are in short 
supply. 

Hog prices are about 124 per cent of pari- 
ty and have averaged 100 per cent of parity 
or more for 13 out of the past 15 months. 

Corn sold through hogs, with the addi- 
tion of labor and other charges, is bringing 
about $2.50 per bushel or 139 per cent of 
parity. Wheat if sold through hogs will 
bring near 100 per cent of parity. 

Progressive dairy farmers know the pre- 
miums paid for grade A fluid milk. They 
breed for fall freshening and sell most of 
their milk on the higher priced fall and 
winter markets 

Farmers producing eggs had a profitable 
year in 1953 — prices averaged 100 per 
cent of parity. Quality eggs, well marketed, 
brought prices well above that level. 

The average of prices for all farm prod- 
ucts is 91 per cent of parity. It is not too 
difficult for capable farmers to make up the 
other nine per cent, by producing what the 
market wants, producing high quality prod- 


ucts, and by timing sales to get the higher 
prices for the year. 


10) Your forest lands are a great poten- 
tial source of profits. Farmers pay taxes on 
these vast acres of timber from which so 
little cash income is produced. This land 
needs to be put to work. More farmers need 
to be treating timber as a crop — and thus 
step up their incomes and profits. 

11) Success factors that exert the primary 
control over farm profits should be better 
understood — and more actively promoted. 

Although conditions vary over the coun- 
try, it has been found that in general the 
six most important factors affecting farm 
incomes, and over which the farmer does 
have some control, are: 

Size of business 

Production per animal 

Crop yields 

Labor efficiency 

Diversity of business 

Quality of land 

12) The problems of low-income and 
part-time farmers must receive more atten- 
tion. Over wide areas they are badly ne- 
glected. 

The great concern about farm programs 
has been centered on price supports. It wasa 
big surprise to many people when President 
Eisenhower in making his recommendations 
to congress pointed out that price supports 
go primarily to two million farmers, while 
314 million farmers get little or no benefits 
from price supports. 

The larger mechanized farms get most of 
the benefits — the farmers most in need 
get little help. 

Such facts have not been well understood. 
It makes it difficult to be a champion of 
high rigid price supports for the benefit of 
the small low-income family farms. The 
underemployed farmers derive little benefits 
from price supports. Many are penalized by 
them. 

We are attacking the problems of the 
underemployed farmers and the ones largely 
forgotten in the price support programs. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son knows agriculture and its problems and 
opportunities. He is well informed, able, 
and highly practical. We are indeed fortu- 
nate to have such leadership for American 
agriculture. In his report at the close of 
1953 he said: 

“The retreat of farm prices and farm 
incomes has been stopped. Now is the time 
to recognize the forces of agriculture — to 
build renewed confidence — to go forward 
in a resolute battle to build a stronger and 
more stable agriculture for all the American 
people.” 

That is the challenge. 

Congress has the tremendous responsi- 
bility to give farmers and the nation im- 
proved laws that will permit and encourage 
more profitable and sound farming. 


But farmers will continue to be largely the 
masters of their own financial fate. There is 
no substitute for a good job of farming. 

We will move forward together — and 
through agriculture help build a stronger 


America. 


@ LATHAM GRAIN CO., Unionville 
Center, Ohio, has purchased a new Blue 
Streak mill. 
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When you’re face to face 
with a special situation 


Does a packaging “bug” have you stymied? Whether 
it involves equipment, handling in transit, or a special 
feature in your Multiwall Bag itself, chances are Union 
has helped someone solve a similar problem. Take 
advantage of this diversified experience. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


Friend of the family 


THE MASTER MIX DEALER IS 


Gye WHEREVER HE GOES 


A REAL FRIEND to everyone on the farm... that’s 
the Master Mix dealer! Always ready, always qualified 
to give helpful advice on feeding problems’... he 
knows feeds and feeding! 

He gives the head of the family profitable sug- 
gestions that he can apply in his livestock operations. 
The farm wife consults him about her poultry. And he becomes ac- 
quainted with the young folks through the Junior Farmer program. 
He’s a valued friend to every member of the family. 


Yes, he’s a popular man in his community...a man who 
prospers because he truly serves his neighbors. 


If that idea of friendly service appeals to you, write today 
for more information on a Master Mix dealership in your area. 


MeMILLEN FEED MILLS 
Decatur, Indiana ¢ Gibson City, Illinois « Marion, Ohio 


Memphis, Tennessee ¢ Hariésburg, Pennsylvania 


Executive Offices: Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Signs of 
SERVICE 


The Master Mix emblem 
signifies more than a brand of 
feed. To the feeder this sign 
means: 


I. Quality feeds... uniform, 
scientifically formulated. 


2. Tested Feeding Programs... 
for every poultry and livestock 
operation. 


3. Management Manuals... 
explaining management prac- 
tices that will help assure top 
results. 


4. Continuous research... by 
MeMillen Feed Research to give 
him the benefit of latest research 
discoveries. 
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By J. M. SHEPPARD 
Antofagasta, Chile 


@ The republic of Chile in South 
America is a long, narrow arm along 
the Pacific ocean, yet in spite of its 
lack in width, one can often see moun- 
tains from the seacoast — many of 
them perpetually snow capped. Chile’s 
northern area is always warm and 


THREE overhead shutters drop 
down at night to close the 
front of the Gregorio Papasid- 
oris feed store in downtown An- 
tofagasta, Chile. Note the vin- 
tage model automobiles on the 
street; thes? are among the 
most common types in service 
today in Chile. 


tropical, while its extreme southern 
region runs clear into the south polar 
Antarctic. 

North Chile, although tropical in 
climate, is largely a vast desert where, 
for mile upon endless mile, one sees 
little except sand. But every now and 
then in North Chile, you come upon 


Foreign Feed Men- 36 


Chileans 


some magnificent oasis caused by a 
river, with spreading mouth, that 
comes down to the sea from the Andes 
bringing with it irrigation to a thirsty 
land, for in this part of Chile years 
go by without a single shower, much 
less a good wetting of rain. 


And where these river-created oases 
are to be found, the vegetation is lush 
and the planting intense, with resulting 
splendid crops of the tropical or sub 
tropical variety. 

More or less midway of Chile’s long 
arm, the sand gives way to rich earth 
and a regular rainy season ensues. And 
here the nation’s capital city of Santi- 
ago is located, with well over a million 
population and a thriving industry. 
To the south of Santiago, rich farms 
and pasture lands exist until the ant- 
arctic is reached. Thus the feed busi- 
ness, per se, in Chile, varies widely. 
And the feed business in this remark- 
able country, is one of the best and 
most prosperous of all business ven- 
tures. 
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To take a single example, the writer 
chose Antofagasta, a thriving port city 
midway between Santiago and the 
northern border of Arica. Antofagas- 
ta is one of the cleanest and best or- 
dered towns that this correspondent 
has yet visited in the whole of South 


rospering 


America. With wide streets, attrac- 
tive stores, and congenial people, An- 
tofagasta could well pass for almost 
any midwestern city of 50,000 popula- 


GREGORIO PAPASIDORIS 
A 1932 Ford — and prosperity. 


tion in the United States. This is not 
only because of its outward appear- 
ance, but because, like the U. S. A., 
Chile in general (and Antofagasta in 
particular) bears a mixed population 
representing, originally, a score of na- 
tions. These are not first-generation 
foreigners. On the contrary they are 
mostly dyed-in-the-wool Chileans, but 
carrying as in the States — a wide and 
and varied admixture of blood lines. 
Antofagasta’s marketplace might be 
any small city market in the States, 
but the cars that are found parked on 
the well paved streets, are for the most 
part of ancient vintage dating back to 
the 1930’s, or even the early °20’s so 
that the American observer gains the 
odd impression that he is back home 
in Ohio or Indiana, let us say, but 
that the clock of time has turned back 
some 20, 30, or more years. Makes of 
autos totally unknown to our present 
generation are to be found in abun- 
dance, and model T Fords are a com- 
mon sight — yet all seem to be newly 
painted and so well cared for that their 
engines purr like a 1954 factory issue. 
Gregorio Papasidoris is a young 
businessman of 34 who, it turned out, 
has developed a feed business of wide- 
spread interests, and definitely on the 
profitable side. Gregorio’s problems, 
to begin with, were many. But he 
solved each of them in turn, and in 
such a way that all react to his benefit. 
Take the matter of cattle as an ex- 
ample. While a considerable portion 
of Antofagasta’s cattle are imported 
from the plains of south Chile, there: 
are sizeable herds of milk cows in the 
area, located along the banks of those 
occasional rivers, earlier mentioned. 
At certain seasons of the year the riv- 
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ers, while not running dry, fail to water 
enough of the land to provide feeding pas- 
ture for these cows. Hence hay and grains 
must be brought into Antofagasta from 
Santiago. 

Gregorio imports thousands of tons of 
this provender, seasonally, by domestic 
owned small freighters that ply between 
Santiago and from farther south in Chile, 
to Antofagasta and Arica in the north. The 
same rule applies to poultry and to feed 
their chickens, turkeys, and other feathered 
“crops” the farmers of the region depend 
upon feed dealers such as Gregorio Papa- 
sidoris. And Gregorio like others in this 
business there maintains a brokerage ac- 
count with a large Santiago wholesaler who, 
in turn, imports cattle and poultry feed from 
South Chile, reshipping it north. 

But this is by no means a one-way busi- 
ness, for Gregorio exports to the south of 
Chile, as well as imports from it. His ship- 
ments consist of tropical products grown in 
these many oases that dot the desert near 
Antofagasta, but in all truth his “exports” 
by no means equal his “imports.” Gregorio 
himself is a wholesaler, or a sort of sub 
wholesaler since he deals through a much 
himself is a wholesaler, or a sort of sub- 
plies smaller dealers in towns of less popu- 
lation throughout his general area. And in 
addition, Gregorio does a whopping big re- 
tail business that is by no means confined to 
cattle and poultry feed but expands into 
many food commodities required by the 
city and country folk of what might properly 
be called “Greater Antofagasta.” 

Gregorio, according to his statement, re- 
aliezs a gross profit that varies, depending 
on the product, from a low of 15 per cent to 
a high of 30 per cent. 

Our man does a monthly gross that would 
amount, in U. S. dollars, to a little over 
$8,000, which brings his yearly gross to 
just under $100,000. 

He employs one cashier, four clerks, one 
truck-driving deliveryman, and handles his 
own bookkeeping. His help, all men, draw 
wages approximating $48 a month (U. S.). 
Gregorio owns his own “home,” which is 
an apartment in one of Chile's new, large 
cooperative apartment buildings. 

The government puts up these apartment 
buildings, sells the apartments with long- 
term notes that bear no interest and are 
no more than nominal rent would amount 
to. Insurance clauses provide full title to 
the widow or children if the purchaser — 
the head of the house — dies. 

Gregorio also owns his own car and 
truck but these like so many that one sees 
in Antofagasta, are aged. The car is a 1932 
Ford while the truck is °34 Chevrolet, yet 
both are newly painted and’ kept in perfect 
repair. It should be mentioned here that in 
South America motor vehicles, owing to 
their high cost in these parts, the high duty 
charge, and the fact that currency exchange 
rates are usually lopsided in favor of the 
U. S. dollar with the local money being 
rated as extremely low, the purchaser of a 
car or truck expects to get the most out of 
it. He cares for his vehicle like a treasured 
baby and makes it last 20 or 30 years — 
often longer. 

Gregorio both receives and extends credit. 
His brokers in Santiago regularly extend 
what amounts to $20,000 (U. S.) im his 
favor, and they expect to wait four months 
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Seven employes who have served Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, for a quarter- 
century or more were feted at a testimonial 
dinner honoring the firm's 60th anniver- 
sary. The affair was held recently at Min- 
neapolis Golf club. 

President Arthur B. Fruen, in his 46th 
year with the company, and Vice President 
George C. Anderson, a 40-year veteran, 
pace the longtime employes. Others with 
long records of service include: Superin- 
tendent Robert Bredt, 31 years; Foreman 
Herbert Dahlin, 27 years; Sales Manager 
Peter Edquist, 27 years; Millwright Carl 
Keller, 27 years; and Foreman Walter 
Schlee, 25 years. 

This photo shows President Fruen re- 
ceiving his award from Mr. Anderson. 


Others pictured, left to right, are Messrs. 
Edquist and Bredt, Treasurer Sheldon John- 
son, Roger Fruen and S. N. Osgood of the 
sales department, and M. E. Churchward, 
also in the sales department. 

Employes who marked 15 years or more 
of service and who received special awards 
were: Mr. Osgood, 21 years; R. J. Schlee, 
21 years; C. M. Arnold, 20 years; O. L. 
Heidelberger, 20 years; M. J. Kisch, 20 
years; R. G. Lind, 20 years; Ed Gabrielson, 
19 years; Richard Fruen, 19 years; Oscar 
Forsberg, 18 years. 

L. J. Lind, 18 years; Marvin Rambow, 18 
years; A. F. Cihlar, 17 years; Halvar 
Drugge, 17 years; D. J. Brown, 15 years; 
Mr. Churchward, 15 years; Roger Fruen, 
15 years; N. A. LaSota, 15 years; and W. 
F. Wahlstrom, 15 years. 


for their money. And he, in turn, carries an 
average of nearly a hundred small credits 
on his books, usually running to 90 days 
each and ranging from a low of $100 to 
a high that rarely goes over $1,200. His 
losses from extending credit amounted to 
slightly less than one per cent last year, 
have never gone over 1'/4y per cent. 

Gregorio’s feed business in Antofagasta, 
Chile, has the advantage of being on a 
heavy ocean shipping lane plus two rail 
lines, one running lengthwise of Chile and 
the other going from Antofagasta to La Paz, 
Bolivia. He is now negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the building that his business occu- 
pies on a rental basis. 

Gregorio’s business was established 36 
years ago by his father not long after the 
elder Papasidoris arrived from Athens, 
Greece. When his father died, nine years 
back, Gregorio took over. But he had not 
enjoyed much experience in the business as 
he had been previously employed in Santi- 
ago. But shortly after inheriting the feed 
business, Gregorio got into the swing of 
things and has prospered ever since. 

In Gregorio’s business, he does no mix- 
ing. Everything in the feed line comes 
sacked and ready for his resale. Although 
Gregorio does some small measure of im- 
porting canned goods from the U. S. and 
through old connections of his father’s in 
Greece (mostly olives and olive oil) he 
deals mainly with Chilean canned products. 

Owing to the wide influx of foreign 
(mostly European) blood in bygone years, 
today’s Chileans conduct business and even 
appear to think along much the same lines 


as people in our own United States. There is 
also a marked feeling of cordiality toward 
U. S. in Chile, and visiting Americans are 
well treated. U. S. citizens do not even 
require a visa to enter Chile. 

In conversations with Gregorio, at Anto- 
fagasta, and with other men in the feed 
business in Chile as well as with members 
of the American embassy staff at Santiago, 
this correspondent gathered that the feed 
business throughout Chile is sound, sub- 
stantial, profitable, and growing. 


Cut Prices on CCC 
Feed Grade Wheat 


Sales prices for Commodity Credit Corp. 
low grade wheat for domestic feed use have 
been reduced, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has disclosed. The so-called “garlicky” 
wheat also may be sold for export. 

Somewhere around 21, million bushels 
of the wheat, stored in the East and South, 
is being offered for sale for feed use only at 
15 cents per bushel under 1953 corn loan 
rates in the localities where the wheat is 
stored. 

An additional one million bushels stored 
in Dallas and Kansas City are being offered 
for export at $1.30 per bushel free on 
board ships. 


@ FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE, Lester 
Prairie, Minn., has purchased a new Blue 
Streak mill. 
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PENLINE-SoS 


erystalline procaine penicillin blended with 
PROCAINE - _ 20% carrier of fine oyster shell flour, calcium 


| stearate and tricalcium phosphate. Guaranteed to 
PENICILLIN contain per kilo 800 grams of crystalline 


procaine penicillin. 


preferred 


potencies 


PENLINE 


4 grams of penicillin on oyster shell meal. 
Guaranteed potency per pound not jess than 4 grams 
of procaine penicillin G. 


“<STABLE IN STORAGE = MOST ECONOMICAL 
AND PELLETING ANTIBIOTIC 


_ Research tests show CSC Procaine Penicillin to have most tlactive antibiotic 
‘excellent stability, After 8 weeks of storage CSC’s _yet discovered for growth stimulation of poultry. It. 
: PENLINE retained 98% potency. Tests on the effect _ will cost you less to fortify a ton of feed with CSC 
oe fi | stability showed thet CSC procaine 80% procaine penicillin than with any other antibiotic. 
Ideal in combination with other antibiotics. High 
levels of penicillin during periods of stress benefit 
15% loss for rations in maintaining high feed intake. 


_ Wit on your company fr ond Techie Shot 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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How the ‘Miracles’ Occur 


Soil Prospecting Is a New Adventure 


@ The chance discovery of penicillin in a 
soil mold in 1928 and its successful admin- 
istration to a human being for the first 
time in 1941 set in motion mankind's first 
world-wide hunt for medicine in the soil. 
The “prospector” who searches the moun- 
tains and the river beds and even his own 
backyard for the soils that might eventually 


GREECE 
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yield unknown wonder drugs has already 
seen his work culminate in the discovery 
of new and powerful antibiotics. The search 
is a classic needle-in-the-haystack story. Of 
millions of molds derived from hundreds of 
thousands of soil samples, barely a_half- 
dozen antibiotics are in wide clinical use 
today. 


The soil screening process can be well 
illustrated by the long search that led to the 
discovery of the Streptomyces rimosus mold, 
which produces the broadspectrum antibiotic 
terramycin. By the time the discovery of 
this drug was announced in January, 1950, 
scientists of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, had examined more than 100,000 soil 
samples and one million molds. The search 
cost four million dollars and lasted nearly 
three years. 

There is no way of knowing where the 
“right” soil will be found. By enlisting the 
aid of explorers, airline pilots, foreign cor- 
respondents, travelers and personal acquain- 
tances, pharmaceutical scientists obtained 
soils from all over the world. Collectors 
scraped up small portions of earth for my- 
cological studies — those dealing with molds 
— from spots as distant as Alaska and Aus- 
tralia, the Amazon and the Ganges rivers, 
the Florida swamps and the Swiss Alps. 
This, however, was just the beginning. Be- 
tween dirt and drug, there lies a series of 
careful and complicated screening and test- 
ing processes. 


HUNDREDS of soil samples 
like those in top photo are 
tested each day by producers 
of antibiotics. At lower left, 
a relatively profuse growth pro- 
duced the broth which is being 
tested by the “ring of inhibi- 
tion" and "streak plate" meth- 
ods. Third photo is a micro- 
scopic view of Streptomyces 
rimosus mold, which is growing 
on an aaar medium. From it 


will come a major antibiotic. 


A pure culture of mold is ngeded to pro- 
duce an antibiotic but a single soil sample 
may, and too often did, contain a number of 
molds. The first step, then, was to reduce 
the concentration of molds, which was done 
by diluting each sample in water. The di- 
luted soil was placed in a flask and shaken 
up well. Then a drop of each sample, now 
containing but a few molds, was put in a 
Petri dish (a small glass dish, the “gold- 
washing” pan of today’s “prospector”) con- 
taining agar, a jello-like nutrient in which 
both microbes and molds tend to thrive and 
grow. 

The Petri dishes, covered, were then 
placed in warm rooms to incubate. Taken 
out after a few days, they showed rainbow 
hues of molds — each a potential source of 
a life-saving antibiotic. Judging by the mil- 
lion molds examined by Pfizer before the 
“right” one was found, the possibility of 
coming up with a new life-saving antibiotic 
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N.S.E.W. 


Nopcosols are available everywhere. p 
the vitamin-antibiotic-trace mineral feed supplement 
Packaged for easy mixing... 


one 10-lb. bag to the ton 


Nopcosol —avoids large inventory of different 
supplementary ingredients 
Nopcosol — it’s complete, accurately measured 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Nopcosol —guaranteed to deliver full potency when fed 
| 

| 


Nopcosol —it includes stable, dry MICRATIZED® 


Vitamins A and D 
There are 4 NOPCOSOL formulas Time to prepare for extra egg production 
—a comprehensive selection which 
can take care of your customers’ Nopcosol M 6 iS 
needs exactly, quickly, and inex- Vitamin A (Micratized) Vitamin Bie 
pensively. Send coupon for Nopco’s —— D 3 (Micratized) Manganese 
‘Standard Nutrition Guide’. It : 
gives full information on these high Cholin Cop 
Niacin (no antibiotics in this formula) 


Nopco Chemical Company 
200 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco ‘Standard Nutrition Guide’. 


| 
CHEMICAL COMPANY FIRM NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| CITY ZONE 
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was truly a million-to-one-shot. 

Many of the molds were recognized at 
this time, having been previously discov- 
ered. Those that did look promising were 


isolated for further study. They were 
dropped into a test tube with more agar 
and returned to a warm room for a second 
growth period. After about a week, the 
cultures were removed from the agar and 
placed in nutrient liquids, since antibiotics 
cannot be extracted from solid media. Here 
they continued to grow. 

At this point came a key point in the 
process: the samples were tested for anti- 
biotic activity, that is, to determine whether 
they would inhibit or destroy other micro- 
organisms. A few drops of each culture 
were added to pure strains of diseased 
germs. If the germ growth was halted there 
was an antibiotic present. In cases where 
the germs were actually killed, “rings of in- 
hibition” formed around these more power- 
ful molds. Many samples here fell by the 
wayside: some wouldn’t work on living 
tissue; some were too toxic; some, again, 
turned out to be previously known. A few 
other active antibiotics were eliminated be- 
cause they wouldn't lend themselves to prac- 
tical production. 

The remaining few went to the “pilot 
plant,” where cultures of the “successful” 
molds were placed in vats with hundreds of 


gallons of broth. They were grown here, 
and after a few days small quantities of pure 
antibiotics were drawn from the liquid. The 
few that went this far in the process were 
tested again on germs, both in testtubes and 
on laboratory animals. A few more fell by 
the wayside. 

A mold of the Actinomycete family, called 
Streptomyces rimosus because of the cracked 
appearance of the mold as it grew on the 
agar medium (rimose means marked by fis 
sures or cracks), withstood all further tests 
against bacterial strains. It was then pro- 
duced in crystalline form, in which its best 
performance could be achieved. 

Terramycin, which means “earth mold,” 
was produced from this mold. During its 
more than four years of use, it has been 
found effective against more than 100 in- 
fectious human diseases and a number of 
animal infections. It has also found a major 
role in animal nutrition. 

Because patient, ever-searching soil “pros- 
pectors’ found their long service hand- 
somely rewarded, today Pfizer, American 
Cyanamid Co., Commercial Solvents Corp., 
Merck & Co., Inc., Abbott Laboratories, and 
other concerns which symbolize free enter- 
prise are producing high-grade antibiotics 
to safeguard the nation’s health and to boost 
the feeder’s gains. 


The Barnyard Gate 


ATOMIC FEED CO. 


FILING OEPT. 


CARTOON BY JOHNSON 


"Everybody's very friendly here — watch out!" 
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Another School on 
Ultra-Life Schedule 


Students from many states will attend a 
special Ultra-Life Laboratories livestock 
school at Forest Lake, Minn., beginning 
July 19, the East St. Louis, Ill., firm has 
reported. The course will continue through 
July 23 and will be conducted at Fcrest 
Lake High School. 

Presiding will be Gordon Reiners, who 
heads Ultra-Life livestock department activ- 
ities. Assisting him will be the Ultra-Life 
school staff and Carl Hagen, the company’s 
sales representative for Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 


Stressed in the curriculum will be dairy 
herd nutrition, the relationship of nutri- 
tion to efficient milk production, and ef- 
fective dairy feed selling. Hog and beef 
cattle subjects also will come into the spot- 
light. 

Vice President E. L. McKee of Ultra-Life 
noted that the special session was set up 
“because of the widespread interest in dairy- 
service work training and programs to help 
dairymen meet present conditions within 
the industry.” 


St. Louis Producing 


Merck Supplements 


New feed supplement production facilities 
have been set up at St. Louis by Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., the firm has re- 
vealed. Merck will produce vitamin, anti- 
biotic, and sulfonamide supplements at the 
Missouri installation, which will be supplied 
by five of the firm’s manufacturing units. 

Specializing in micro-ingredient mixtures, 
the St. Louis feed supplement production 
line includes up-to-the-minute blending, han- 
dling, and storage facilities. It is designed 
to be extremely flexible in the production 
and delivery of feed supplements. 


Merck has been a leader in feed supple- 
ment production, including products con- 
taining choline chloride dry, riboflavin, vita- 
min Bz, and procaine penicillin. 


Vaccine M Not Best 
Brucellosis Check 


The vaccine commonly known as “M” 
doesn’t give cattle the protection they need 
against brucellosis, according to D. T. Ber- 
man and other University of Wisconsin staff 
members. When first introduced, ‘“M” 
promised to eliminate the cropping up of 
persistent reactors, a problem posed by 
strain 19, the previously-used vaccine. 

But, Mr. Berman reported, ““M” does not 
protect against brucellosis. Strain 19 still 
provides much better protection despite its 
reactor problem. 

Strain 19 came out best in cases of bru- 
cellosis involving both light and heavy 
infections in Wisconsin research. Mr. Ber- 
man and his associates concluded that ““M” 
vaccine is of little use in treating animals 
against brucellosis. 
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PRESCRIPTION SERVIC 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 


ingredients only. Think of the convenience 


and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing —assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 


One order replaces scat- 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 
ingredients . . . eliminates 
shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- 
cally stops chief causes of 
waste and shrinkage, 


You center responsibility for stability and 
potency of your fortifier . . . assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 


fication... hold old custom- 
ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 
trate on the main job— 
sales. Any way you figure, 
Dawe’s Prescription Serv- 
ice means an improvement 
in your business operations. 
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Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 
your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 
valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 
tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 


can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 
selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 
ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 
are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 
pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 
time-tested service. Send the coupon now. There is no 


obligation. 
Laborafories, Inc. 
4800 S. Richmond Street }*4.%5 Chicago 32, Illinois 
Dept. FB-74 


How can we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information. 


ZONE STATE. 
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Simplifies Fortification . | | 
Reduces Overhead | | 4, 
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ADDRESS 
World’s Oldest and L Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 
orld’s est and Largest Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds — 


been passed, with leveling-off or im- 
provement indicated throughout U.S. 
industry. 

A large-scale merchandising pro- 


NUTRITIONAL progress was 
reported by this quartet at 
the Eastern Federation meet- 
ing. Theirs was one of the key 
attractions at New York City. 
From left are Dr. C. B. Knodt, 
General Mills, Inc.; W. M. 
Hendrixson, Kentucky Chemi- 
cal Industries, Inc.; Dr. E. P. 
Singsen, University of Connec- 
ticut; and Dr. Bruce Pouiton, 
Rutgers University. 


gram is essential if constantly increas- 
ing egg inventories are to be marketed 
successfully. 


Panels Are Order Day 


@ Four hundred free Americans spent 
an informative two days in New York 
City June 14-15 attending the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, which was held at the 
Commodore hotel. Stressed on the 
two-day program were future business 
prospects, more effective management, 
and advances in livestock and poultry 
nutrition. 

The federation returned to the Com- 
modore for its meeting after a three- 
year lapse. In 1953, convention at- 
tendance at Buffalo was spurred by the 
third National Feed Industry Show. 
A year earlier, the association had 
shifted its meeting to New York City’s 
Hotel Statler. 

Living up to advance notice, the 
Eastern convention program featured 
top authorities in their own specialized 
fields. In addition, Executive Director 
Austin Carpenter and his program 
committee “imported” talent from out- 
side the feed industry. 


Panel-type presentations were the 
order of the day, with only three 
formal addresses scheduled. The trio 
featured was made up of Joseph Freid- 
man, New York Mercantile exchange; 
Ray B. Bowden, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association; and Dr. George 
P. Faddoul, University of Massachu- 
setts. 

Here are highlights of the panel pre- 
sentations: 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


Looking Ahead in Business — Ken- 
neth Kramer, Business Week; William 
Berghold, Rural New Yorker; W. D. 
Termohlen, USDA; Wayne Darrow, 
Washington Farmletter. 

Flexible price supports will not pass 
congress at this time, with every like- 
lihood that the farm acts of 1949 will 
be put into effect. The President may 
accept some type of compromise on 
farm support legislation. 

The low point in the economy has 


ARTHUR STOVER 


He was re-elected. 


Eastern Discussions Heard by 400 


“The dairy farmer needs help and 
good representation to correct inequi- 
ties in the industry.” 

Feed Business Management Pointers 
—Stanley Wildrick, Wildrick & Mil- 
ler; Ralph Everett, Empire Sales Train- 
ing Center; Elmer T. Sivertsen, Dun 
& Bradstreet. 

Sound advertising programs for re- 
tail feed operations should allocate 60 
per cent of available funds to local 
newspaper and radio, 30 per cent to 
direct mail, and should reserve 10 per 
cent for unforeseeable emergencies. 

It is well worth while to pay an 
additional premium for a choice posi- 
tion in the newspaper, if it will mean 
considerable extra readership for the 
sales message. 

Retail sales personnel badly need 
training for their jobs in the majority 
of cases. The day of easy selling is 
over — hard-hitting, so-called “old- 
fashioned” selling is needed today. 

Nutrition & Feed Formulation—Dr. 
Bruce R. Poulton, Rutgers University; 
Dr. E. P. Singsen, University of Con- 
necticut; W. M. Hendrixson, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc.; Dr. 
C. B. Knodt, General Mills, Inc. 

Poulton, on Urea: “Dairy cow has 
rightfully been called the foster mother 
of the world.” 

Milk production in recent years has 
been boosted 1,100 pounds per animal 
by higher production per cow rather 
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Supplemental 
Niacin 
Recommended 


Niacin 
Naturally 
Present 


Niacin in Grams Per Ton 


N.R.C. Ohio Ind. N.E.C.C. Del. Hl. lowa Kan. Tex. Conn. 
(Source or Authority: National Research Council, New England College Conference, or State Experiment Stations) 


Formulations recently suggested by recognized nutrition 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY: 
authorities indicate a need for increased niacin levels in 


: ; Multivitamin Mixtures for Feed Use 
some commercial rations. Check the data in the above 
graph when calculating niacin levels in your feeds. 
If you need more niacin, order MERCK NIACIN or one of Potassium lodide Mixtures 
the MERCK MULTIVITAMIN MIXTURES containing niacin. Pro-PEen® Pro-PEN® With B,2 “2:3” 


These are available for all types of poultry and livestock 


rations—designed for precision in handling and economy Sullaquinexaline 
in shipping and storing. 


Choline Chloride Dry Mixture and Solution 


Vitamin B,. Supplements 


CHARTS AVAILABLE. Write today for free set of charts showing, in addition 
to the above, recommended niacin levels in starting, growing, laying, and 
breeding rations for chickens, and in rations for TURKEYS and SWINE. 


NIACIN MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Pro-PEn is the registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplement. 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., inc. 
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Find your BUTLER 
contractor 
listed here 


DELAWARE: O. A. Newton & Son Company 
Bridgeville, Delaware 


GEORGIA: Mr. Henderson Steele 
991 Tatnal Street, Macon, Georgia 


IDAHO: J. J. Wise and Son 
222 Broadway, Boise, Idaho 


INDIANA: Shinkle Construction Co. 
2406 Main Street, Elwood, Indiana 


TOWA: Todd & Ray Construction Co. 
Ames, lowa 
Mill & Elevator Service Co., P. O. Box 141 
Highland Park Station, Des Moines 13, lowa 


General Conveyor Corporation 
2631 Fifth Avenue South, Fort Dodge, lowa 


KANSAS: Ernest Engineering Company 
Topeka, Kansas 


LOUISIANA: Green's Hardware & Machinery Co. 
Crowley, Lovisiana 


MICHIGAN: The Vasold Construction Co. 
Freeland, Michigan 


MINNESOTA: Olson Elevator and Mill Supply 
474 Wheeler, Mankato, Minnesota 


MISSOURI: Kansas City Millwright Company 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


MONTANA: Burt Talcott Builder 
2107 First Avenue South, Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA: Jones Construction Company 
Grant, Nebraska 
G. E. Morrison Construction Co. 
4510 Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


NORTH CAROLINA: Aeroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA: Koland Construction Company 
Bottineau, North Dakota 


OREGON: Heaton Steel and Supply Company 
428 Spring Street, Box 390, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Hartung Construction Company 
520 Second Avenue, N. E., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE: W. J. Savage Company, Flour and Feed Mill 
Division, Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Dabney-Alcott Supply Co., Inc. 

32 West lowa Avenue, Memphis 5, T: 


TEXAS: E. O. Ross, Inc. 
1903 North Lexington Blivd., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Briggs- Weaver Machinery Co. 
5000 Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Texas 


Wallace Sales and Engineering Co. 
P. O. Box 899, Wichita Falls, Texas 


WASHINGTON: The Haskins Company 
3613 Main Street, Spokane, Washingt 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


than by having more cows. Over the past 
20 years, feed concentrates have improved 
greatly. 

“There is a need for greater use of 
urea with millfeeds or of other non-protein 
nitrogen products.” 

Urea was developed back in 1827 and 
“almost all cattle feeds contain some urea 
because the cow’s saliva passes on urea 
daily to the rumen.” 

The most efficient use of urea would be 
to boost true protein in dairy rations 
from 10 to 18 per cent. A urea form 
which will hydrolyze more slowly is needed 
—perhaps an emulsion. 

Urea should not be used to supply more 
than one-third of the protein in a ration. 
No more than 60 pounds should be used 
to a ton of feed. A good mixing job is 
imperative. 

Singsen, on Fats in Poultry Rations: 
Evidence shows that added energy value is 
an important factor provided by the addi- 
tion of animal fats to poultry rations. The 
adult hen may utilize fat more effectively 
than the chick—though fat may well be 
used in chick feeds. Prospects are good 
for feeding fat to turkeys during their 
long growing period. 

“The field of antioxidants has scarcely 
been touched.” 

“Even a completely rancid fat added to 
feed will not cause encephalomalacia. Not 
all antioxidants are equally effective. As a 
matter of interest, antioxidants themselves 
may provide growth stimulation. But the 
most important role of fats is to supply 
energy and palatability. 

Hendrixson, on Fats for Animal Feeds: 
Fats heated to 120 degrees F. mix easily 
into feeds, more easily than even water. 
Storage tanks should be kept clean and 
their bottoms should be cleaned regularly— 
a set of two tanks for alternating use 1s 
recommended. 


Fat should always be kept at mixing 
temperature—it should never be allowed 
to cool. Stabilized fats are a sound idea 
because they help avoid rancidity. 

Animal fat seems to increase the life of 
feeds. Commercially, yellow grease is most 
widely used at present. Swine like fat in 
feed—when they have it, they drink more 
water and have glossier coats. 

Small mixers, especially, should use fat. 
Fat fits well into dog food formulas where 
it contributes “excellent palatability and an 
improved gloss of coat.” 

Knodt, on Ammoniated Molasses and 
Pulp Values: “May be of value in growing 
beef heifers and in fattening steers for 
market.” 

Oklahoma workers tried spraying pasture 
grass with ammoniated molasses, but the 
result was not too successful. Negative re- 
ports have been heard concerning the 
feeding of this product, users complaining 
that it stimulated steers to a high edge. 

Developments in the field are being re- 
ported every day. Synthetic nitrogen 
sources will continue to grow more im- 
portant. 

Mr. Carpenter’s non-industry speakers 
included Zenn Kaufman, professional sales 
lecturer, and Raymond C. Groner of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

A University of Massachusetts poultry 
pathologist, Dr. George P. Faddoul, spoke 


OFFICERS RENAMED 

Officers of the Eastern Federation re- 
elected for another year include President 
Arthur Stover, Perkasie, Pa.; Vice Presi- 
dents William R. Conklin, Chester, N.Y., 
Norman Dailey, Narrowsburg, N.Y., and 
Clyde O6cesterling, Butler, Pa.; Executive 
Director Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, 
N.Y.; and Associate Executive Director 
Howard J. Benson, also of Sherburne. 

New federation directors are Dorr Dry- 
den of J. M. Willis & Son, Easton, Md., 
and S. B. Rhoads of Rhoads Mill, Selins- 
grove, Pa. Re-elected to the board were 
Messrs. Stover and Conklin, along with 
Thomas Patterson, Canton, N.Y., and Louis 
Novins, Lakewood, N.]J. 


to the convention on respiratory diseases 
as they affect the northeastern poultryman. 
The poultry grower, he stressed, must be 
conscious of the threat posed by poultry 
ailments. 

“He cannot afford not to shoulder his 
responsibilities,’ Dr. Faddoul emphasized. 

Infectious bronchitis, he continued, is 
still the No. 1 poultry disease in the re- 
spiratory field so far as the Northeast is 
concerned. It causes by far the biggest 
dollar loss of any respiratory ill, he 
asserted. 

Ray Bowden’s Washington summary was 
concise and pointed, as his talks always 
are. He underlined the fact that the 
United States cannot conceivably dispose 
of its surpluses abroad and said that the sur- 
pluses would have to be poured back into 
normal trade channels. 


“Socialism is on the downgrade,” Mr. 
Bowden reassured his audience. “It is fail- 
ing because 1) it does not get the work 
of the world done and 2) people will not 
long support ideas that look good on paper 
but do not work in practice.” 

The other solo speaker, New York pro- 
duce merchant Freidman, discussed the 
merits and disadvantages of a talked-of 
eastern futures market for broilers. 

Honored at the banquet session were 
two Eastern Federation member firms, 
Geo. Q. Moon & Co., Binghamton, on its 
100th anniversary; and three companies 
which set enviable saftey records during 
the past year—Charles H. Eldred & Co., 
Inc., Bainbridge, N.Y.; Tully Lumber & 
Coal Co., Tully, N.Y.; and O. B. Vunck 
& Sons, Voorheesville, N.Y. 


Mundie Promoted 
To New Fulton Post 


James A. Mundie has been named sales 
supervisor at its New Orleans plant, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta has dis 
closed. He will team with Louis J. Even, 
named recently to a similar post at the 
Louisiana metropolis. 


Mr. Mundie is a World War I veteran 
and has had 27 years’ experience in the bag 
industry, the last six with Fulton. He has 
been on the staff at New Orleans since 
1950. 

@ VERNON COUNTY FARM SUPPLY, 
Viroqua, Wis., has purchased a new Wen- 
ger molasses mixer. 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
992A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. 92A, Richmond, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings « Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANK 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take 
advantage of fast tax amortization and storage-use 
guarantees. Butler bolted steel grain tanks meet the re- 
quirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial Storage Program. 


You can have Butler bolted steel grain tanks up and ready to fill weeks 
ahead of other types of construction. Butler’s precision-formed and 
punched steel sections—plus the construction experience of your Butler 
contractor’s crew—make erection quick and easy. 


Fast erection, teamed with the low initial cost of Butler tanks, helps cut 
your per-bushel cost of permanent storage facilities. Low upkeep of 
Butler bolted steel grain tanks means further savings. The tank sections 
are sealed and bolted firmly to assure years of fire-safe, weather-tight 


- storage. A two-coat bond on the heavy-gauge steel sections guards against 
rust and corrosion. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll plan new facilities to 
match your exact needs. And he’ll give you a price on a complete instal- 
lation—with Butler bolted steel tanks for 
fire-safe, low-cost grain storage. Write for 
the name of your nearest Butler contractor 
and free folders by mail. 
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Artificial Breeding 


Proves Profitable 


Artificially-sired dairy cows have won 
top spot in Wisconsin milk and butterfat 
production, according to the University of 
Wisconsin. School experts E. L. Corley and 
E. E. Heizer, balancing Dairy Herd Im- 
provement association figures, disclosed an 
average margin of 492 pounds of milk and 
14 pounds of butterfat annually in favor of 
artificially-bred cows. 


Dairy Herd Improvement figures, the re- 
search workers said, “need three adjust- 
ments.” These are to the mature equivalent 
for 305 days of production, separation of 
production marks of naturally-bred and arti- 


ficially-bred cows, and adjustment for the 
larger proportion of grade cows in. the 
artificially-bred group. 


Merrill New Aide at 
Fulton NYC Office 


Lewis H. Merrill has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, New York office, the Atlanta firm 
has announced. A native of Boston, Mr. 
Merrill formerly served as a sales repre- 
sentative for Fulton. 

He joined the big bag manufacturing con- 
cern in 1952 after service in other branches 
of industry. Mr. Merrill is a graduate of 
Yale University. 


Experienced Feed Makers Count On 


CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 


REGULAR | DUSTLESS 


MANGANESED 


STABLE 


lodized 


ELECTRO | STABLE I 


(Free-Flowing) 


lodized- 
Manganesed 


FARM-CAL 


(Barnlime) 
for Farms 
& Gardens 


Shellmaker 
CALCIUM 


GRIT 


“CCC” can supply you with the TRACE MINERAL 
PREMIXES you need for your Poultry, Swine and Cattle 
Feeds. Write, wire or phone— 


Calcium Carbonate Company 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Thompson Heads 


Salesmen’s Club 


Ken L. Thompson, sales representative at 
Neenah, Wis., for Ralston Purina Co., is 
new president of the Salesmen’s club, an 
affiliate of the Central Retail Feed associa- 
tion. He was elected preceding the club’s 
annual “eye-opener” breakfast held in con- 
junction with the Central convention at 
Milwaukee last month. 

Assisting him in carrying on the weighty 
business affairs of the Salesmen’s group will 
be Elmer Wilburth of Milwaukee, a sales- 
man for Vitality Mills, Inc. 


Sunset to Represent 


IM & C in the East 


Appointment of a new eastern sales agent 
for its 20/FOS dicalcium phosphate has 
been announced by International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago. The firm is 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. of Buffalo. Sun- 
set also will handle sodium bentonite on 
an exclusive basis in New York and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Robert E. Gray of the Sunset staff will 
direct field sales of both IM & C products 
in his firm’s territory, according to Gladwin 
A. Read, manager of sales development for 
International feed ingredients. 


Bronchitis Control 
Is Minnesota Goal 


Southern Minnesota poultrymen again 
are participating in a large-scale infectious 
bronchitis vaccination program, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has reported. A virulent 
strain of live infectious bronchitis is being 
used. 

Inoculations will be given chickens from 
eight to 16 weeks of age and at least three 
weeks before the flock is in production. 
Vaccination is not recommended for flocks 
already in production, however. 

@ IXONIA FARM PRODUCTS CO., 
Ixonia, Wis., has purchased a new Bryant 
hammer mill. 
THE FEED BAG 
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Sending Out Advance Man 


It’s Sound Business for New Jerseyite 


@ Its practice of sending out an ad- 
vance man over regular routes the day 
before the scheduled arrival of the 
delivery ‘truck is saving a lot of last- 
minute business for William V. Pulis 
& Son of Campgaw, N. J. It is holding 
tonnage up over the course of the year 
without any losses that may have been 
the result of people forgetting to place 
their orders with the routeman, or any 
negligence on the part of that driver. 
“We first developed this plan some 
years ago at the time of the telephone 
strike,” explained Herbert Pulis. “In 
our state, such strikes apparently are 
an annual affair and you can well ima- 
gine the havoc it causes in our business 
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since we relied primarily on customers 
to use the phone to place their orders. 
So as a matter of necessity, we desig- 
nated one of our elderly men in a pick- 
up truck to go over the routes a day in 
advance, calling on regular accounts 
and making sure that nobody forgets 
anything. Result is that we've stepped 
up volume more than before and have 
been able to provide a service which 
our people like.” 

Pulis runs four routes on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Thursday, and Fridays, 
calling on both suburban and rural 
customers. The advance order-taker 
goes over three of these routes, the 
fourth being in the outlying district 


which is not convenient to get to, with 
these customers relying on phone or 
mail orders. 


This advance man takes with him the 
usual standard price and order books. 
He is also able to do a lot of collecting 
on the route and in some instances to 
make deliveries if a phone request 
comes in just before starting his rounds 
or too late for loading on the regular 
route truck. He will also deliver small 
orders in some sections on his return 
trip. 

“One of the principal advantages of 
this system,” added Mr. Pulis, “is that 
our preliminary man is sure of getting 
an order which the regular route man 
might neglect. There are lots of rea- 
sons for this. For example, the cus- 
tomer may be away when the route 


RAILROAD cars can be brought 
right into the William V. Pulis 
& Son plant at Campgaw, N. J., 
as this photo shows. In the 
lower panel are Herbert Pulis, 
the firm's energetic manager, 
and his aunt, Clara Pulis, who 
handles the company's office 
duties. 


man comes. Or he may forget some- 
thing and it’s too late to call back the 
truck. But the advance man ‘beats the 
brush’ as it were. He knows when the 
folks are there, they come to expect 
him and it all dovetails in to every- 
body’s benefit.” 

Pulis deals largely in poultry feed, 
supplying large-scale broiler and layer 
customers besides the backyard flocks 
of the suburbanites in this North Jersey 
area. The company moved 2,400 tons 
of Beacon feed last year in addition to 
its own scratch mix and grains. 


Gardeners’ products are handled as 
well as the usual line of accessories in 
remedies, salts, poultry equipment, fer- 
tilizers, lime, and peat moss. Although 
retail sale of coal is a considerable seg- 
ment of the business, feed still remains 
the principal source of income. 

The firm’s long-standing reputation, 
due to its establishment in 1871, is the 
main reason for its popularity with its 
trade. A lot of good will is encouraged, 
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nevertheless, by advertising in local book- 
lets, including church programs, space re- 
quests never being refused. Stands occa- 
sionally are taken at 4-H club gatherings 
and country fairs, and prizes of dog food 
are donated to church and social functions 
of various kinds. 

An efficient warehouse operation fits in 
nicely with the advance man’s route cover- 
ings since it provides for plenty of reserve 
stock always on hand for quick turn-over 
and speedy handling from railroad delivery. 


This warehouse, 100 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, and two stories high, lies alongside 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
railroad. A siding leads directly into the 
second floor of this combined mill and 
warehouse, thus facilitating incoming ship- 
ments direct from the freight cars. 

There is also a truck entrance to the main 
floor and one at the basement, making it 
easy for the trucks to back in and get 
material stored on these floors without 
having to move them around to a central 
delivery point. 


Such improvements could not have been 
foreseen by the founder of the business, the 
great grandfather of the present manager, 
Peter H. Pulis, who answered the feed 
needs of his neighbors by setting up a 
wooden structure warehouse and office 
building back in President Grant’s admin- 
istration. Additions were made from time 
to time until the company has grown to an 
operation requiring seven employes and 
covering a great portion of Bergen and Pas- 
saic counties. 

The younger Mr. Pulis, who has been 
trained in the business since childhood, is 
confident that his volume will expand stead- 
ily despite inroads made on farms by sub- 
urban developments. 


“The feed dealer who is one step ahead 
of his customer’s requirements is the one 
who is going to get the major share of the 
business available in his area,” he pointed 
out. “Right now, I see a considerable in- 
crease in broiler growing with the develop- 
ment of roadside stands hereabouts and the 
public's demand for premium, highgrade, 
quality products. They're willing to pay a 
few cents more than at the chain stores for 
the real good food. So why shouldn't we 
help these producers turn out a better meat 
bird by counsel on scientific raising and 
give them every aid we can on their ser- 
vicing problems?” 

On servicing, although Pulis does not find 
it necessary to employ its own serviceman, 
it relies considerably on Beacon’s facilities, 
calling on the supplier frequently for vac- 
cinations and to diagnose and remedy the 
usual flock ailments. 


“You've got to keep in step with the 
times,” summarizes the young executive, 
“instead of relying on people to patronize 
you of their own accord. Going after busi- 
ness means precisely that, and having your 
own advance man concentrate in picking up 
ahead of time a lot of orders which might 
go overboard by neglect is one way of doing 
it,” Herbert Pulis concluded. 


@ F. W. JOSEPHSON, Minneapolis, has 
purchased Peavey Feed Store at Ashland, 
Wis., and has changed its name to Ashland 
Flour & Feed Store. 
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News of the Seed Trade 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Lee Said to Be Soy 
Of Future in South 


Lee, a new soya type, is “destined to re- 
place Ogden in the South,” the Department 
of Agriculture and cooperating southern 
experiment stations have announced. Arkan- 
sas’ Dr. P. E. Smith explained that the new 
variety has proved its superiority to widely- 
favored Ogden in three years of intensive 
testing. 

Lee is particularly important because of 
its resistance to seed shattering during har- 
vest. Heavy yield losses have often been 
reported with Ogden, especially when the 
harvest period is two weeks long. 

The new type also is said to be superior 
in resistance to disease. It successfully re- 
sists bacterial pustule, wildfire, frogeye, and 
purple seed stain. 

Up to now, Ogden has been by far the 
most popular soybean for southern planting. 
In Arkansas, for example, two-thirds of the 
soya acreage is in Ogden. 


Florida Oat Yields 


Low in Some Areas 


The yield of Southland variety oats in the 
oat-producing area of Florida is 80 per cent 
below normal this year, according to a re- 
port from the town of Live Oak. Floyd 
Eubanks, county agent there, reported that 
disease has plagued the oat type. 

He also noted that a 10-acre planting of 
Seminole oats has been harvested and the 
seed sent to Wisconsin for reproduction. 
Planting will be resumed in Florida this 


fall. 


French Want to Buy 
Additional Seed 


France is in the market for more Ameri- 
can seeds than usual this year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. Seed 
supplies in the European nation are sub- 
stantially below average this year, a foreign 
agricultural service staff member in France 
disclosed. 

USDA considers it unlikely that Euro- 
pean nations will be able to supply French 
seed needs, because seed yields all over the 
continent have been sub-normal in 1953-54. 


Hybrid Corn Proves 
Merits in Wyoming 


Wyoming farmers and ranchers are be- 
ing given convincing proof of the yield ad- 
vantages of hybrid corn over open-pollinated 
types. In tests conducted by the University 
of Wyoming, 75 per cent of the hybrids 


tested produced more grain and forage than 
Minnesota 13, the highest-scoring open 
type. 

These tests were conducted on irrigated 
land. On dry land, 50 per cent of the hy- 
brids produced more grain and 75 per cent 
supplied more green forage than did Minne- 
sota 13. 


Protein in Corn as 
Plentiful as Ever 


Modern hybrid corn contains just as 
much protein as open-pollinated varieties 
of years ago, a Department of Agriculture 
authority has reported. F. R. Earle of the 
agricultural research service noted that the 
apparent decline in protein content of corn 
is probably caused by lower maximum mid- 
summer temperatures which have prevailed 
in the Corn Belt since the middle 1930's. 

Mr. Earle’s report was based on work 
done at the USDA utilization research lab- 
oratory located near Peoria, Ill. It studied 
records of six commercial corn processors 
in the Midwest over a 45-year period. 

The agency’s work concluded that dif- 
ferences in protein content “between corn 
grown in hot summers and that produced 
when summer temperatures were cooler is 
more significant than the differences that 
might be ascribed to high or low rainfall.” 


Frisco Wheat Tests 


Continue in Texas 


Frisco, a new type of wheat, is under- 
going extensive testing in Texas prior to 
its general release next season, Texas A & 
M College has reported. The variety is 
claimed to equal or surpass other types in 
rust resistance, weight, and yield. 

Foundation seed was released in 1953, but 
Frisco has been tested at seven branch sta- 
tions for from one to five years, Aggie offi- 
cials stated. The variety averages 1.6 pounds 
more per bushel than Red May, its parent 
type. 

Frisco is said to resist leaf rust well and 
also to buck some races of stem rust. Race 
15B, however, causes it trouble. 


Tell How to Dress 
Alfalfa Plantings 


Soil should be tested carefully before fer- 
tilizer is applied as top-dressing to alfalfa 
fields, according to C. M. Linsley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois soils specialist. Fields which 
require potash can be top-dressed safely 
after cutting has been removed, he added. 

Phosphorus also is most valuable when 
applied after the first cutting, the Illini 
authority said. Mr. Linsley noted that al- 
falfa does not require nitrogen fertilizer for 
top-dressing. 
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Awarded L.L.D. 


THOMAS A. PRINTON 


Boston College has honored Thomas A. 
Printon, president and board chairman of 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., with 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. The 
award was presented at the Boston school’s 
June commencement exercises. 


An alumnus of Boston College, Mr. Prin- 
ton earned his bachelor of arts degree there 
in 1917. Following World War I navy 
service, he joined Nopco and in 1949 be- 
came president of the firm. He was named 
chairman of the board early this year. 


Turkey in Summer 


Is Urged by PENB 


Plans to conduct an intensive midsummer 
turkey campaign from July 28 to Aug. 8 
have been announced by the Poultry & 
Egg National Board. The period will “of- 
ficially” launch the 1954 turkey marketing 
season, according to PENB General Man- 
ager Don W. Lyon. 


His group will team up with the National 
Turkey federation to sponsor the midsum- 
mer promotion. Turkey production esti- 
mates indicate a crop larger than last year’s, 
Mr. Lyon noted, and may exceed the record 
production marks set in 1952. 


Dawe’s Laboratories 
Promotes Lininger 


The entire state of Texas has been as- 
signed to Frank A. Lininger, who has been 
promoted to territory manager by Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Lininger’s 
elevation from sales representative was an- 
nounced by Vice President Vernon Dawe. 


For the past nine years, Mr. Lininger 
has served feed manufacturers in Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma with Dawe vita- 
mins and feed fortifiers. 
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Solves your pro 


Treat seed? 


4. Makes no poisonous mercury ore 
be applied in 
ill not freeze—can 
specially designed Panogen 
Treater at any temperature. 
dilution when ap- 
. Needs no water 
? plied in the special Panogen Treater 
4. Also gives excellent results ye 
mixed with water and used - 
slurry treater. There’s no dust. 
sediment. And Panogen is easy 
measure! 
5. Will not burn—reduces your 
hazard. 


What’s more, PANOGEN does a befter, quicker 
job than old-fashioned dust disinfectants. 


Panogen’s potent, fast-working vapors penetrate seed crevices 
and cracks that dust disinfectants—even other liquid disinfec- 
tants—can’t reach. And Panogen stays on the seed... doesn’t 
dust off... continues to work even after planting. 


Leading experimental stations recommend Panogen treatment 
to control the smuts, scabs, blights and decay that attack wheat, 
oats, barley, flax, sugar beets and other crops. 


So—when you use Panogen to treat seed, you not only insure 
an easier, faster, safer operation—you also insure big harvests 
and satisfied customers! 

Panogen—the original liquid seed disinfectant— 
is now becoming available in your area. Contact 


your Panogen distributor. Or, for full informa- 
tion, write: 


Inc., Ringwood, Ill. 


the original 
liquid seed 
disinfectant 
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Bareback Ill Noted 


Again in Delaware 


Delmarva broilers have “bareback” ten- 
dencies again this summer, a report from 
the University of Maryland indicates. Feath- 
er picking is once again in evidence, with 
some of the blame for the practice placed on 
low humidity, exposure to bright light, high 
brooding temperatures, and dietary prob- 
lems. 

“The lack of adequate amounts of any 
one of several nutrients can lead to depraved 
appetites and cannibalism,” Dr. Lynn Romo- 
ser explained. Insuring that the ration con- 
tains 45 grams of niacin per ton is one mea- 
sure which will help lessen the feather con- 
dition, he added. 


@ B. N. STONE FEED CO., West Con- 
cord, Minn., has rebuilt and modernized 
its feed plant. 


Hennig Is Saluted 
By Vitality Mills 


A veteran employe of Vitality Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, received a special salute from 
the company this month. He is Paul J. 
Hennig, who heads Vitality’s grain ware- 
houses and its grain futures department. 

Joining Vitality in 1902 as a messenger, 
he has been associated with the firm ever 
since. Through the years, he has super- 
vised the handling of more than a billion 
bushels of grain for his company. 


why the new Schutte 
INSTANT-SCREEN-CHANGE HAMMER MILL 
gives you the most mill for the money 


It’s a fact! More is promised for 

more has been provided in this 

NEW Schutte Hammer Mill. Fea- 

ture by feature, it is superior at 

every point of comparison: 

® Screens are changed with record- 
breaking speed while the mill is 
running. Cover remains closed. 
There is no exposure to whirling 
hammers. 

© Long cutting life and low ham- 
mer cost are assured with 
Schutte Pat. Adjustable Ham- 
mers. 

® Clean-sweep suction is variable 
to provide the proper air flow for 


most efficient grinding. 


® Highly serviceable simplicity 
eliminates lost production. All 
parts are quickly accessible with- 
out disturbing feed arrange- 
ments. 


@ Unmatched ruggedness and 
stamina are underwritten with 
special heavy steel construction 
welded at every stress point. 


Detailed information about 
this all-new line of Schutte 
Hammer Mills is promptly 
available without obligation. 


SCHUTTE purverizer company 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 CLYDE AVE. ° 
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BUFFALO 15, N. Y. 


Coronet Phosphate 
Now at Norfolk 


Shifting of its executive offices from New 
York City to Norfolk, Va., has been an- 
nounced by Coronet Phosphate Co. The 
firm is a division of Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., of Roanoke. 


RUDOLPH S. RYDELL 


Coincident with the move was the ap- 
pointment of Rudolph S. Rydell as presi- 
dent of Coronet. Mr. Rydell succeeds John 
R. Sheffield as chief executive. The new 
president previously was associated with 
Swift & Co., Chicago, for 17 years. He is 
an army veteran of World War II. 


S. D. Eggleston 


Henry Highton 


A native of Iowa, Mr. Rydell will head- 
quarter at Norfolk. Also making Norfolk 
their base of operations will be Henry High- 
ton and Sam D. Eggleston, Coronet sales 
representatives. 

Coronet produces and processes its phos- 
phatic rock and defluorinated phosphate 
feed supplements near Tampa, Fla. 


@ HILLMAN FEED STORE, Hillman, 
Mich., has installed a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 

SALES AIDES 

Appointment of a pair of assistant general 

sales managers for its multiwall packaging 
division has been announced by St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York City. Named were 
L. G. Hill and A. A. Roetzer. 
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Huffman Honore 


With AFMA Award 


One of the nation’s most capable — and 
most colorful — dairy scientists has been 
designated as the first 1954 winner of an 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
research award. The $1,000 grant was pre- 


DR. CARL F. HUFFMAN 


sented to Dr. Carl F. (Shorty) Huffman, 
veteran Michigan State College staff mem- 

r. Huffman received his honor at the 
am annual meeting of the American Dairy 
Science association, which was held June 
22-24 at Pennyslvania State College. Pre- 
senting the award was Dr. Raymond T. Park- 
hurst, who heads AFMA’s nutrition council. 

Basis for Dr. Huffman’s selection by the 
dairy science group was his work in rumen 
synthesis and mineral metabolism of dairy 
cows, as well as his extensive investigations 
into the nutritive values of various feed- 
stuffs. In recent years, he has focused his 
studies on the rumen synthesis of protein, 
amino acids, and B vitamins by calves fed 
purified and natural diets. Dr. Huffman also 
has worked with antibiotics as they affect 
rumen activity. 

A Kansan by birth, Shorty Huffman has 
been a Michigan State staff member for 32 
years. He earned his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1933. 

Two more AFMA awards will be an- 
nounced later this year. They will go to 
nominees selected by the Poultry Science 
association and the American Society of 
Animal Production. 


Black, Sivalls Is 
Host to Bank Men 


Bankers and investment leaders whose 
institutions have participated in recent fi- 
nancing of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 
Kansas City, were guests of the firm on an 
inspection tour of its new general offices 
in mid-June. The company’s new plant also 
was toured. 


President Kenneth W. Lineberry said BS 
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&@ B foresees no additional financing for the 
present but wanted to give the bankers “an 
accounting of recent capital expenditures.” 


The major Kansas City concern was 
founded in 1893 and now has more than 
3,300 employes. It operates plants at Kan- 
sas City, Oklahoma City, Indianapolis, and 
at Odessa, Tex.; Tulsa Okla.; and Edmon- 
ton, Canada. BS & B has 64 branch sales 
offices. Its 1953 sales were 4514 million 
dollars. 


The financial executives who visited Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson came from many sections 
of the United States. They included off- 
cials of Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., First National Bank of Chicago, 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., and North- 
western National Insurance Co. 


Appoint Swink as 
Agency for Hess 


Appointment of a Marion, Ohio, firm to 
handle advertising for three of its divisions 
has been announced by Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. Named was Howard 
Swink Advertising Agency, Inc., which 
previously handled space only for Hess’ 
animal health division. 

President H. M. Clark said that Swink 
will now supervise Hess & Clark promotion 
in the firm’s industrial, feed mixing, and 
animal health divisions. The appointment 
is effective Aug. 1. 


CUSTOMERS 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


(DEHYDRATED) 


For Preserving Silage ..... for Sweetening Feeds 
For Custom Mixing ..... for Special Conditioning 


You'll make money selling Omalass to your customers to 
use for preserving silage, sweetening feeds, custom mixing 
and other uses. Omalass is easy to sell because it gives 
your customers more for their money—more sugar, more 
sweetness, more blackstrap nutrients. Omalass is packed 
in convenient, economical 50 Ib. bags. Guaranteed dry, 
free-flowing, easy to handle. Cash in on the established 
acceptance and even greater demand created by our con- 
tinuous farm paper advertising. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


INC 


1901 


East Euclid Avenue 


Bese Moines 13, lowa 
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Feed Bags — Kinds, Costs, and Problems, by 
Lacey F. Rickey, Farmer Cooperative Ser- 
vice, Department Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C,, free. 

In this 22-page bulletin, the author sets 
out to describe and appraise the several ma- 
terials used for feed sacking and to sug- 
gest to farmers which sacks are most eco- 
nomical from their standpoint. “Each kind 
of bag has its advantages and disadvantages 
and these are balanced against the price in 
determining the preference of the miller 
and feeder,” Mr. Rickey writes. 

One of his conclusions, which many feed 
men will question, is: “Feed in the 100- 
pound or 80-pound paper bags is unwieldy 
and not popular with feeders.” Nonethe- 
less, readers of this magazine would do well 
to write for this new booklet. 

* 
Value of Prairie Hay for Milk Production, 
by Magnar Ronning and A. H. Kuhlman, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, free. 

Three pages of information relative to 
feeding prairie hay to dairy cows are pre- 
sented by the authors, members of Okla- 
homa A & M’s dairy department. Four 


feeding trials are reported. 


The conclusion reached is this: “Feeding 
trials have shown that properly supple- 
mented prairie hay has sufficient feeding 
value for satisfactory milk production. When 
prairie hay is the sole roughage in the 
ration, it appears necessary to feed a con- 
centrate mixture containing about 20 per 
cent protein.” 

* * 
Processing Costs of Soybean Oil Mills, by 
Calvin C. Spilsbury, Agricultural Market- 


Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


ing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., free. 

This detailed mimeographed brochure by 
a USDA economist should interest all who 
are interested in the processing of farm com- 
modities. Author Spilsbury’s findings cover 
the years 1951-52 and 1952-53. Discussed 
are the relative costs of processing soya by 
extraction and by screw press. 


Variety Performance Trials, by C. D. Fisher, 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, free. 

Agronomist Fisher reviews in this bulletin 
performance trials of cotton, corn, barley, 
oats, wheat, red clover, alfalfa, and soy- 
beans in the state of Tennessee. His state 
annually reports on its variety testing 
program. 

Because this new 16-page bulletin de- 
scribes tests involving each of the crops 
listed above, it is impossible to present here 
a general summary. But any feed man who 
is doing business in Tennessee certainly 
should write for this publication. 

x 
Single-Deck Cages for Laying Hens, by Dale 
F. King, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, free. 

Prof. King, who has addressed many feed 
meetings, concerns himself here with a sub- 


ject of interest to a great many merchants 
who manufacture poultry feed. In 32 pages, 
he presents the history of single-deck, its 
advantages and disadvantages, and prac- 
tical information on how to set up a single- 
deck layout. reo 


Hyperkeratosis of Cattle, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., five cents. 

In six pages, the agricultural research 
service discusses the causes, symptoms, and 
economic importance of hyperkeratosis, com- 
monly called “X” disease. Research which 
backgrounds the report was carried on in 
18 states, including both dairy and beef 
production areas. 

While there’s nothing new here, the 
booklet may prove a handy reference in the 
feed man’s disease library. 

* 
Factors Involved in Marketing Slaughter 
Steers, by E. M. Neal, R. A. Hall, and 
J. H. Jones, Texas A & M College, College 
Station, free. 

This four-page mimeographed progress 
report is concerned with the most efficient 
and orderly system for marketing slaughter 
steers. One detailed table augments the text. 

One significant point brought out in the 
report is this: “Excessive stress in market- 
ing cattle contributes to an increased inci- 
dence of dark-cutting beef carcasses.” 


is as important for high 


quality egg production 
as anything a feed 
dealer sells. 
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High pressure jets wash sand and grit from the oyster shell 
after it is brought up from the bottom of Galveston Bay. 
The shell is screened while still on the dredge to remove 
bits of debris before going to the Shellbuilder plant 
where the shell is washed a second time in fresh water. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Famous last words: “There’s plenty more 
in the kitchen!” 

TALENT SCOUTS 

The mill manager needed a new office 
girl so he went to the state employment 
service office in his town and told his 
needs. The employment service interviewer 
agreed that the feed man could watch while 
he interviewed some prospective employes 
for the opening. 

The interviewer asked the first girl, 
“What's two and two?” 

She replied promptly, “Four.” 

The second girl hesitated a moment and 
said, “Twenty-two.” 

The third to be interviewed replied, 
“Four, but it could be 22.” 

After the girls were ushered out, the 
interviewer explained, “Those tests were 
mighty revealing. The first girl has a con- 
ventional mind; the second has imagination 
— she realized two and two might be 22; 
the third is a combination of both. Clearly, 
she would be the best of the three. Now, 
which one do you want to hire?” 

Without a moment's hesitation, the feed 
man said forcefully, “I'll take the one in 
the tight sweater!” 

* * 

At the age of 75, women outnumber men 

by 18 per cent. At that age, who cares? 


GAS AGAIN 
Woman to service station attendant: “Yes, 
you can fill it up. That is, if there’s room 
enough.” 
We know a girl who says she doesn’t like 
to repeat gossip, but what else can you do 
with it? 
DECADE LATE 
Husband (kissing wife on forehead): 
“Good evening, dear.” 
Wife: “If you had kissed me like that 
10 years ago, you'd be single.” 
Husband: “Now you tell me!” 
* * 
Martinis make a man see double and feel 
single. 
* 
We know a lot of 3-D talkers: dese, dem, 
and dose. 
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"Kindly quit getting recipes from my 
mother — she can't cook either!" 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


IS THIS A TREND? 

The frequent conventioneer’s symptoms 
worried him a little, so he sought a doctor’s 
advice. 

“What does the report show, Doc?” he 
inquired. 

“This is serious, John,” the physician re- 
plied. “According to this analysis, a small 
percentage of blood is getting into your 
alcoholic system.” 


BEHIND BARS 

Mother: “Don’t you think it’s about time 
you took Junior to the z00?” 

Father: Why? If they want him, let them 
come and get him!” 
* * 

The driver who makes a left turn from 
the right-hand lane probably just is irre- 
sponsible, careless, and a menace to society, 
and not what the driver following him said. 


CARTOON BY IVAN 


LOWER 
GRINDING 
COSTS 


55 to 140 


"MASTER" 


See your Jacobson Sales Engineer 
for Particulars 


Screen Change 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


44 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.E.—Dept. A—MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


HIGHER 
PROFITS 


"MASTER" 
"AJACS" and 
“UNIVERSAL” 


Hammermills 


Instant 


from 
Service 
Floor 
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@ While his present physical layout 
leaves considerable to be desired, ener- 
getic John T. Frazer of Guthrieville, 
Pa., near Downington, is making a 
first-rate comeback after a major fire 
which wiped him out businesswise. Mr. 
Frazer is well along the road to a suc- 
cess which he has earned the hard way 
—~and he’s making sure that his future 
is on a solid foundation. 

A stone barn serves as temporary 
store and warehouse, and at present 
rate of growth, a larger and newer 
headquarters will be necessary in the 
very near future. 

Starting as a clerk and handyman in 
another feed store in another town, Mr. 
Frazer served an apprenticeship of near- 
ly five years learning all the details of 
feed, feeding, medication, sales, and 


FIRE destroyed John Frazer's 
previous feed headquarters 
and wiped him out financially, 
but it didn't dampen his enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Frazer, who stresses 
the effective feeding of runt 
pigs like the one he holds in 
photo at right, currently is con- 
ducting his Guthrieville, Pa., 
feed business from the neatly- 
painted barn structure shown 
above. 


I knew that I would not only have to 
know the feed business, as to the vari- 
ous feeds themselves, but I would also 
have to know some of the ins and outs 
of soils for growing crops, plus use of 
fertilizers and seeds for good grass 


Comeback Trail 


Quaker Stater 


credit. This training, together with 
his farm background, equipped him for 
the big jump into his own business when 
the time came. 

“From the very beginning,” John 
Frazer said, “I knew that I had to build 
my business with quality lines sold at a 
fair profit. Price-cutting is not the 
answer to success, for the bargain hunt- 
er is never a loyal customer. He is here 
today, and in your competitor's place 
tomorrow, looking for more bargains. 
When I started in for myself in 1942 
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Not a Quitter 


farming. 

“It also meant knowing something 
of the physiology of dairy stock, horses, 
poultry, and pets. This all took time 
and study, but from the day I got out 
of school I knew I would be associated 
with farming in one way or another, so 
the spare time hours with books and 
publications from the various labora- 
tories and colleges were all part of the 
training required for my life work. A 
man with good sense doesn’t plunge his 
savings into a business without know- 


ing some of the hazards ahead, for there 
may never be another chance. Money 
is too hard to come by in a farming 
community to gamble in the dark,” he 
continued. 


“Can't the farmer study all these 
things himself?” he was asked. 

“He can, and many of them do. In 
fact, many of today’s farmers are recog: 
nized authorities on their particular 
specialties. They are not only students 
by nature, but practical and hard- 
headed. They know that today’s farm 
problems are far and away more com- 
plicated than those of their fathers 
and grandfathers. In the old days, a 
farmer raised what he could and sold 
wherever he could at whatever prices 
he could get. He knew that he could 
always feed his family from his land, 
and as long as he could keep up to his 
mortgage, he didn’t worry too much,” 
John Frazer declared. 

“Nowadays, he competes with college 
trained men, who not only have the 
farm background of their fathers, but 
the latest scientific knowledge as well. 
Many of these trained farmers are 
sources of information for me. We 
help each other. However, the country 
is still full of farmers who have never 
had more than a few years of country 
school education. Many of them can- 
not understand articles that get too 
technical. These men depend on me 
to interpret for them. Having grown 
up with them in this county we speak 
the same language, and they know they 
will find sympathy here when they 
come in. If I don’t have the answer in 
a particular case, I know where to get 
it, and I don’t waste any time tracking 
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it down. These men are not only my cus- 
tomers, but my lifelong friends. A phone 
call to one of the laboratories, or county 
agent, often gets quick results. If the prob- 
lem cannot be answered over the phone im- 
mediately, a letter, or even a personal visit 
is not too much trouble,” he stressed. 


“I publish a four-page bulletin six or 
eight times a year and mail it to customers. 
In it I try to pass along a little information 
that I have picked up from various sources. 


“IT am convinced,” Mr. Frazer went on, 
“this little ham-and-egg sheet gets read. I 
have many a discussion afterward on things 
that have been printed. There is a page for 
the farm wife, too. Here on page three, 
recipes, as this one for a new angle on 
scrambled eggs: the next time you make 
scrambled eggs, add pieces of cream cheese 
to the eggs in the pan and scramble as usual. 
Or, add chopped crisp bacon with dry in- 
gredients when making cornmeal muffins. 
Tasty ... And we have a thought or two 
for the day in each issue. For instance: 
There is no verbal vitamin more potent 
than praise . . . and, like all papers we 
must have a page of fun. We call it CORN- 
CRIB CRACKERS. Just homey, clean 
jokes, but the folks seem to like them.” 


The title of Mr. Frazer's little paper is 
BARN-E-GRAM, and as the foregoing 
shows, it is keen, educational, and good 
simple reading. This inexpensive piece of 
advertising, Mr. Frazer feels, ties his cus- 
tomers to him on a neighborly basis, and is 
extremely effective. 


“There are two other gimmicks,” Mr. 
Frazer said, “that I consider in the line of 
advertising. One is a chicken debeaker; 
blunting the point of the chicken’s beak 
to prevent injury from pecking each other. 
Many dealers have this machine, no doubt, 
but for some reason are not taking advan- 
tage of its possibilities. I have found it to 
be one more way of bringing my customers 
closer to me. These little services put them 
under a gentleman's obligation. Naturally, 
they will place their business where they 
get the kind of service they like,” he em- 
phasized. 

“The other gimmick is runt pigs. Yes, 
runts. Every spring I manage to get a few 
runts from a customer who would not 
bother raising them. I feed these little pigs 
on high protein and body-building foods, 
especially Wayne ‘Tail Curler, which I 
talk up for this kind of feeding. And sure 
enough, the little things eventually grow 
to be 180 to 200 pounds, a marketable 
weight. Farmers often tell me it can’t be 
done, but after seeing a runt grow into a 
200 pound hog, they want the feed. A man 
in business these days can’t afford to over- 
look any bets.” 


Credit is not much of a problem. As Mr. 
Frazer explained, “Most of my customers 
are Quakers, and ordinary honest farm 
folk. If they say they'll be in to pay a bill 
on the first of the month, that means the 
first of the month, not the second. Our 
credit problems aren’t big enough to fill 
that runt pig’s ear.” 

The business keeps two trucks and two 
men busy, plus two others part-time, and 
while it is still on the small side, running 
1,200 to 1,500 tons a year, it appears that 
John Frazer’s fences are “hog-tight, horse- 
high, and_ bull-strong.” 
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““WE RECOMMEND 


DRIED BEET PULP 


IN EVERY RATION 
WE MIX”’ 


FOR MORE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS! 


Include DRIED BEET PULP 


in your dairy and beef rations... 


Here’s Why! 


Dried Beet Pulp has always 
been the choice of dairymen 
and cattle feeders for a con- 
sistent job of making high 
producing milkers and pro- 
moting fast, sleek gains. 


Dried Beet Pulp Is Flexible 
... fits easily into any dairy 
or beef ration. Just look: 
100 Ibs. DBP—167 Ibs. Hay 
100 Ibs. DBP—600 Ibs. Corn 
Silage 


100 Ibs. DBP—92 Ibs. No. 2 
Yellow Corn 


Dried Beet Pulp Adds Succu- 


lence to a ration... adds nu- 
trient power to poor pasture. 


Dried Beet Pulp Stores 
Easily and Keeps Well... 


rodents and insects won't: 


touch it. 


Suggest adding Dried Beet 
Pulp to every ration your 
customers ask you to mix for 
them .. . make sure it’s in 
your own feeds. Dried Beet 
Pulp is a basic feed ingredi- 
ent ... world’s best pasture 
substitute. 


We will be glad to furnish 
tested formulas for your use. 


“YEAR ’ROUND PASTURE” 
For information and quotations . .. Write, Wire or Phone TODAY! 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 
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BLEND 


Now with 
NIACIN 


Guaranteed 


How can you 


+ « « produce superior quality feeds 
completely fortified with all vitamin and 
protein factors? ... increase your sales? 
make larger profits? . .. get more 
satisfied customers? 
BY ADDING GORTON'S Al-FISH BLEND. 
And you can 
«++ save money by replacing costly vita- 
mins and proteins. ... Cut down on man 
hours of handling, mixing and weighing. 
conserve on storage costs... . lower 
inventory investment. 


BY ADDING GORTON'S AL-FISH BLEND. 
Gortons 


Vile 


177 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. 


feeding program 
for every 
farm need 


ARCADY FARMS 

MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. 9B2 

223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Custom Mix 


Last month we promised to show you a picture of some of the larger fish 
caught during the feed men’s fishing party held late in May at Clarke & 
Crombie Camps in Nestor Falls, Ontario. 


Here is the evidence below. Left to right are Ed Horst, Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago, and Bill Diamond, secretary of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, who were official weighers and judges; Pat Torhorst, 


Quality Milk Products Co., Burlington, Wis., and Andy Reid, Flambeau 


Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. Pat took first prize with a 15Y2-pound northern 
and Andy came in second at 133%4 pounds. Loyd Faris, W. J. Small Co., 
Kansas City, had the largest walleye, but we didn’t get the photo. 

Guy Hillier, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is up and around 
again after an emergency appendectomy. He was stricken while driving back 
from the AFMA meeting in Chicago. 

A welcome letter comes from Sam Hollett, who formerly managed the 
Swift & Co. plant at Fostoria, Ohio. He retired in December, 1951, after 
serving 37 years with his firm. Sam’s address is 5837 24th av., S., Gulfport, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. He would like to hear from and see old friends who 
travel down there. 


The feed industry of Kansas City was saluted by the First National bank of 
Kansas City on its WDAF-TV program recently. Lloyd S. Larson, executive 


THe BANK 


vice president of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers association, expressed his 
group’s pleasure concerning the program. Shown are Mr. Larson; Taylor S. 
Abernathy, president of the bank; and Al Christy of the TV station. 


Being in the publishing business means travel. As an example, in order to 
cover two important events on June 14, our editor, Bruce W. Smith, was in 
Stamford, Conn., to participate in the dedication of the new Standard Brands 


laboratories and we were in Mason City, Iowa, to inspect the new Allied 
Mills feed plant. 


Jack W. Engler, W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee, is away on a three-week west- 
ern trip with his family. He is spending some time in Yellowstone park. 
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NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Did you know you can now get your 
martinis in saxolin bags manufactured by 
Chase Bag Co.? That’s what it says here — 
National Distillers Products Corp., San 
Francisco, is now merchandising a quart of 
gin and a fifth of vermouth in one of 
these mesh bags used in packaging citrus 
products. 

Miss C. Alice Rankin, librarian at Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., has been 
elected vice president of the New Jersey 
chapter of the Special Libraries association. 
This is an international organization of 
librarians and information experts. 

A. D. Hoeppner, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, was a featured speaker at the 
recent distribution and sales clinic of the 
National Association of Manufacturers held 
in Kansas City. He spoke of the importance 
of packaging in today’s changing economy. 
According to Mr. Hoeppner, increased com- 


a 


petition makes it imperative that better 
packaging have an important place on the 
marketing team. 

This ought to attract even more students 
to the already popular nutrition and health 
courses conducted by Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. Chicken bar- 
becues (see cut) have been added to the 
curriculum. 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa, is going to 
attend the 10th World’s Poultry Congress at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 13-20. Dr. and 
Mrs. Salsbury are already in Europe on a 
four-month business and pleasure tour. His 
trip will also include visits to large hatch- 
eries and agricultural colleges. 

Pay Way Feed Mils, Inc., Kansas City, 
awarded a trophy at the recent Indepen- 
dence Rabbit show to Mr. and Mrs. Al 
Grooms of Topeka, Kan. Their New Zea- 


land whites were judged “best meat pen” 
winners. The show was held at Kansas City. 


An old Japanese proverb says, “When 
you are thirsty it is too late to start digging 
the well.” 


Ultra-Life Names 
Ely to Its Staff 


A native Pennsylvanian, Glenn W. Ely 
of South Montrose, has been named to the 
eastern division sales staff of Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. Vice 
President E. L. McKee said Mr. Ely would 
be active primarily in New York state. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the new sales appointee is a former 
county agent, vocational agriculture teach- 
er, and Pennsylvania Farmers association 
field representative. 


ELAM BUILDS 
Completion of a new 2'4-million-bushel 
public grain elevator has been announced 
by Elam Grain Co. of St. Louis. The struc- 


. ture was officially dedicated in June by 


Secretary of Agricutlure Benson. 
INGREDIENT OFFICE 
Opening of a new Kansas City purchasing 
office for feed ingredients has been an- 


_@ nounced by General Mills. Inc., Minneapolis. 
Headed by Philip H. Knowles, the office is 
} at 405 Dwight building. 


BREWERS GRAINS 


GRINDING BARLEY 


remember ta. remember 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 


CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
#1 MALT SPROUTS 
#2 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 
CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 
FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Also makers of DAIRY- 

HITE Sweet Barnlime 

e LITTER LITE Poultr 
Litter Conditioner 

distributors of STONEMO 

Hard Granite Grit 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO MPANY 


lowa 


Des Moines, 


Consistent Purity — Since 1925, 
periodic chemical analyses 

show that ALDEN averages 
99.08% calcium carbonate. 


Proper Sizing — ALDEN Calcium 
Carbonate is properly sized for 
uniform mixing in all types 

of feeds and mineral supplements. 


Prompt Service — Our central 
location assures fast, dependable 
service. Order ALDEN in 

50 and 100 lb. bags 

or in bulk, today. 
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“Feedmen Prefer The Consistent , 
~ Purity and Proper Sizing of 
ALDEN Calcium Carbonate” 
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Character New England 


It Influences Feed Men’s Activities 


@ New Englanders are rugged folks, 
their lives exemplifying the stalwart 
virtues and achievements of the fore- 
fathers of this nation. To serve them, 
a businessman must be alert, honest, 
and ever up-to-date. That's the phil- 
osophy of Walter Webber, owner of 
Webber Grain & Feed Co., Yarmouth, 
Maine, and it’s guided this progressive 
merchant during his 45 years in the 
feed business. 

“When I opened a feed store,” de- 
clared Mr. Webber, “I decided to sell 
only top-grade feed, to advertise as 
such, to keep a clean store, to call on 
the farmers and tell them what I had 
that they needed, and take their 
orders.” 

Today, the same set of business prin- 
ciples are followed at Webber Grain 
& Feed Co. 

“Floyd, my son, spends at least 40 
hours weekly away from the store,” 
said Mr. Webber. “He has been our 
outside salesman during the past 22 
years with the exception of two years 
spent in the armed forces. He likes to 
get right out on the back-country roads 
and make periodic calls on all our 
customers. Some of the calls are for 
only a few minutes’ duration. On the 
other hand, if one of our customers is 
confronted with a problem that Floyd 
is familiar with, that’s when Floyd 
lends a helping hand and assists him in 
solving his problem. That’s our inter- 
pretation of ‘service.’ It’s the kind of 
help which our customers appreciate. 

“T believe that if any man wants to 
sell feed, he must know what's in the 
bag. No man will attain worthwhile 
results as a salesman unless he knows 
his products thoroughly; that’s one of 
the basic principles of salesmanship, 
but its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized.” 

Floyd Webber constantly studies de- 
velopments in the feed business, being 
especially interested in all new vita- 
mins and the results of tests conducted 
with those vitamins. All facts regarding 
vitamins which he thinks worthwhile 
are passed along to their customers. He 
has also extensively studied the diseases 
of poultry and this knowledge is freely 
given to all poultrymen. 

Because 70 per cent of the feed sold 
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FLASHINESS is not a charac- 
teristic of Webber Grain & 
Feed Co., Yarmouth, Maine. 
Owner Walter Webber practic- 
es sound psychology in dealing 
with New Eng!and farmers, who 
approve of sound promotion, 
but despise bold measures. 


is for poultry, it is only natural that 
Floyd Webber studies the problems of 
poultrymen, and does everything pos- 
sible to help them become better in- 
formed, more efficient, and better paid 
for their investment and time. In this 
section of Maine the poultrymen of 
today are better businessmen than the 
dairymen of yesteryear. They work 
hard. They have the latest time-saving 
equipment. They spend time attending 
meetings beneficial to the industry. 
They also do considerable studying in 
the fields of nutritional research, dis- 
eases of poultry, poultry house con- 
struction, and business management. 

In all these fields, the customers of 
Webber Grain & Feed Co. take full 
advantage of Floyd Webber's knowl- 
edge, realizing that the suggestions he 
offers are to their advantage. 

The elder Mr. Webber started his 
business career as the owner of a gen- 
eral store in the city of Westbrook, 
Maine, during 1904. 


“It was absolutely necessary for me 


to watch my purchases and sales,” 
stid Mr. Webber, “for my _ entire 
capital consisted of exactly $300. With 
such a small amount of money to do 
business with, it was imperative for me 
to stock only merchandise which had a 
fast turnover. In 1909, after five years 
in the store, I decided to enter the 
feed business, for it looked promising.” 

The small feed store which Mr. 
Webber established in Westbrook 
gradually became more profitable. At 
first, deliveries were made with horse- 
drawn vehicles. When motor trucks 
became available, Mr. Webber pur- 
chased one and began to cover more 
territory. 

“I learned the importance of calling 
on the farmers way back when I drove 
horses,” said Mr. Webber. “By taking 
an interest in the farmers and their 
problems, and by handling good prod- 
ucts, delivering promptly, my business 
expanded.” 

By 1925 Webber Grain & Feed had 
grown to such an extent that it had 
half a dozen feed stores, customers in 
five of Maine’s 16 counties, and a 
dozen delivery trucks. 

In 1932, following a fire which de- 
stroyed the Westbrook store and feed 
mill, Mr. Webber moved to Yarmouth 
and established his headquarters in a 
large building adjacent to a three-car 
siding of the Grand Trunk railroad. 
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Again, in 1950, the Webber Grain & 
Feed suffered a serious set-back which re- 
sulted from a fire at the Yarmouth plant. 
The store, in which sideline items were 
handled, was almost completely destroyed. 

Walter Webber, and his son, Floyd, 
looked at the smoldering debris of their 
feed store, and right then and there de- 
cided to rebuild. Within a few days the 
elder Mr. Webber went to work with 
masons, carpenters, plumbers and electric- 
ians. They constructed a one-story build- 
ing 32 by 90, a space of 32 by 40 feet 
for the office, the remainder being a modern 
salesroom for sideline items. The main 
feed storage building requized only minor 
repairs. 

The salesroom was completely equipped 
with modern shelving, counters and display 
stands. Varied lines of merchandise are 
handled, including hand tools, garden tools, 
dog foods, flour, seeds, fertilizer, salt, and 
insecticides. 

But the main business of the firm is 
feed, that is what is featured, and that is 
what puts the most dollars into the cash 
register. 

During the past few years, Mr. Webber 
has sold all of his feed stores with the 
exception of the one at Yarmouth and one 
at Westbrook. 

“Floyd and I decided to concentrate our 
efforts and sales to the Yarmouth and 
Westbrook stores,” said Mr. Webber. “In 
fact, we are most interested in the results 
obtained here in Yarmouth. Here’s where 
we live, know our customers, and do our 
work. We don’t cover as great a territory 
as we did 10 or 15 years ago, for we find 
it more profitable to direct our activities 
within a radius of 40 miles of our store. 
When we retailed feed in five counties 
it was impossible to give as much attention 
to an individual farmer as we do today. 
Also, many of our customers at the present 
time take full truck loads weekly, so it 
is vitally important for Floyd to spend 
considerable time with an individual when 
his services are requested.” 

Three delivery trucks are used at Yar- 
mouth. Careful attention to delivery routes 
is given to assure every customer the feed 
they need. Mr. Webber and his son are 
assisted by six employes. 

This firm operates mostly on a cash and 
a 30-day credit basis as Mr. Webber be- 
lieves that there is less work—and fewer 
headaches—involved in a cash _ business. 
A special discount is given to all customers 
who pay cash on the barrel head. When 
credit is extended, a strict examination is 
made of the customer's willingness and 
ability to pay at the time agreed upon. 

“Business is more complex today than 
it was 50 years ago,” declared Mr. Webber. 
“For instance, to start a business today re- 
quires considerably more capital than I 
had in 1904. On the other hand, there 
are many things that we do today that | 
did when I opened my first feed store 45 
years ago. We handle good feeds that have 
won customer acceptance. Our buildings 
are well painted on the outside, neat and 
clean on the inside, with merchandise dis- 
plays designed and made to catch the eyes 
of every visitor to our store. And we still 
continue to get new business as well as 
continuing to keep our old customers by 
the well-known formula of ‘calling on the 
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customers.’ 

Three brands of feeds are handled, 
Clover Bee, Delaware, and Grandin’s. Since 
the 1950 fire’ at the plant, custom mixing 
has not been offered. 

Most of the advertising during the past 
two years has been confined to a give-away 
mimeographed news<and-shopping publica- 
tion which covers Yarmouth and _ several 
surrounding towns. This little paper has 
a circulation of around 1,500. 

Walter Webber's feed customers at Yar- 
mouth, Maine, are profit-eminded poultry- 
men who like to deal at Webber Grain 
& Feed Co. because they know the Webbers 
are service-conscious, scientific businessmen. 

@ HAZELRIGG GRAIN CO., Hazelrigg, 
Ind., has purchased a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 


Joint Soya Meet to 
Be Held at Memphis 


Growers and processors of soybeans will 
convene jointly late this summer, trade or- 
ganizations representing both groups have 
agreed. Memphis, Tenn., will be the site of 
the joint meeting of the National Soybean 
Processors association and the American 
Soybean association. 

The convention will be held Aug. 30 
through Sept. 2 and will mark the first joint 
gathering of the two groups of soy industry 
members. Formal meeting sessions will be 


held at the Peabody hotel. 


ACCURATE, EFFICIEN 


PUSH-BUTTON 


LIVESTOCK FEEDING PLAN 


SYSTEM 


Easy to Assemble, Operate—Low Maintenance Cost! 


First choice for feeding plants, big or small, is Williamson Forced-Feed 
System.It has many advantages over gravity systems to assure a more 
accurate, uniform mix. Operators are enthusiastic about the plant's 
fool-proof efficiency, easy push-button operation, and low cost, trouble- 
free maintenance. Ask the owner of a Williamson plant in your area. 
He'll gladly recommend its many advantages. Costs nothing to get 
complete details—phone or write John W. Williamson & Sons, 1545 
South Greenwood Ave., Montebello, Calif. Telephone PArkview 8-2121. 


WILLIAMSON 


ORIGINATORS OF PUSH BUTTON FORCED-FEED SYSTEMS 
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— Poultry 
(Continued from page 34) 


and Cosmetic Administration for use in foods 


and feeds. 


It has been suggested that a standard of 
AOM stability of not less than 20 hours be 
established. This standard represents the 
number of hours required to produce ran- 
cidity by the active oxidation method. This 
is an accelerated laboratory method. It mea- 
sures however, oxidative rancidity and not 
hydrolytic rancidity. Hydrolytic rancidity 
represents the natural breakdown of the fats 
into fatty acids and is not harmful since 
animals can utilize fatty acids. In the event 
that hydrolytic rancidity decreases the sta- 


bility of the fat to oxidative rancidity, it 
does have a detrimental effect on the nutri- 
tive value. 


Standards will need to be established as 
to the AOM stability which will of necessity 
include the kind and amount of antioxidants 
to be used, the time antioxidants are to be 
added, and some control as to recommend 
mixing methods to insure uniformity. A great 
deal of thought and consideration will need to 
be given in the immediate future to expand- 
ing the standards relating to fats in poultry 
feeds in order to meet the rapidly changing 
current situation. 


The AOAC method for crude fiber, as 
used, measures cellulose only. From the 
standpoint of undigestible material in the 
feed, lignin should be considered also. Re- 
search reported by the South Dakota experi- 
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ment station indicates that progress has been 
made in developing a method which gives a 
clearer picture of the true undigestible por- 
tion of feeds. A crude fiber analysis proce- 
dure was developed in which the feed was 
first subjected to hydrolysis using a proto- 
lytic enzyme. This was followed by an acid 
and alkali treatment similar to the AOAC 
method but much less drastic in nature. The 
figures for crude fiber thus obtain agreed 
very closely with similar figures obtained in 
digestion trials. Since neither cellulose nor 
lignin are utilized by poultry, the adoption 
of a “crude fiber” standard based upon an 
improved method such as this would aid mate- 
rially in evaluating this component in poultry 
feeds. Here again, problems will be encoun- 
tered, but I believe the principles upon which 
a new standard could be based have been 
established. 

Further thinking and planning will need 
to be done before a full application of this 
knowledge can be realized. However, unless 
we project our thinking into the future in 
planning ways and means of doing things 
and base this planning upon established 
facts, little if any progress will ever be made. 


Program to Improve 
Illini Swine Begun 


Improvement of breed stock through a 
system more accurate than present registry 
records is the aim of the Forrest (Ill.) 
Swine Herd Improvement association, ac- 
cording to a report from Faultless Milling 
Co., Springfield, Ill., which is supplying 
without cost a 17.2 per cent protein supple- 
ment being used in the Livingston county 
tests. 

Tests are planned to continue indefinitely 
in an effort to learn whether or not 56-day 
weights are reliable guides to selection and 
to eliminate management errors from wean- 
ing to market which may result in improper 
choice of breeding animals. 


Global Meat Yield 


Increases in 1953 


Total world production of meat in 1953 
was some four per cent greater than a year 
earlier, the Department of Agriculture has 
disclosed. Excluding the Orient, the global 
production last year was 20 per cent above 
the 1946-50 average and 18 per cent above 
the prewar mark. 

In the 41 reporting nations, 80 billion 
pounds of meat were produced last year. 
Beef rose to a new record high, with slight 
increases noted for lamb, mutton, and goat. 
Pork production, however, was the smallest 
in three years and a billion pounds below a 


year earlier. 


@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVA- 
TOR, Wind, N. D., suffered a $135,000 
fire loss recently. 

@ QUALITY FEED & SUPPLY CO., Ma- 
rine City, Mich., has installed a new Bryant 
hammer mill and corn sheller. 
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Reader Service Pages 


Broiler Popper Is 
Booklet Subject 


Experimental data concerning its new- 
formula Broiler Popper feed is included in 
a new eight-page booklet just published by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. The 
leaflet is illustrated and reports work with 
more than 70,000 broilers raised on Honeg- 
ger rations. 

Also included, as a supplement to the 
booklet, is a report on broiler feeding in 
the Gainesville, Ga., area. To receive a 
copy of the Honegger data, circle Reader 
Service No. 4. 


Whitmoyer to Hold 
September School 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa., certainly does not want to make 
Jack a dull boy. Accordingly, the firm added 
a gala chicken barbeque to the curriculum 
of its poultry health and nutrition school 
which was held recently at Myerstown. 

Whitmoyer has scheduled its next poul- 
try short course in September. For details 
on the school, circle Reader Service No. 3. 


New Control Unit 
From Strong-Scott 


Development of what it claims to be an 
accurate, non-clogging feed control mech- 
anism has been announced by Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. The new unit, com- 
bining a feeder and magnetic separator, is 
designed to control the flow of feed in- 
gredients to hammer mills and attrition mills 
evenly and without surging. 

A special locking feature controls the feed 
adjustment so that it will not change after 
it is set, Strong-Scott said. Internal baffling 
and a special scalping grid also are features 
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of the new control unit. 

For full technical facts and illustrated 
literature on the new Strong-Scott equip- 
ment, circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Double-Chain Drag 
Is K-D Offering 


Production of a new double-chain drag 
for feed plants has been begun by Duplex 
Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. The 
device is designed for use as a feeder for 
hammer mills, corn shellers, and other equip- 
ment, and also for conveying purposes. 

Built of arc-welded steel, the new Duplex 
device has flared sideboards and is claimed 
to be completely grain-tight. Sizes avail- 
able include 12-inch, 16-inch, 20-inch, and 
24-inch wide beds. 

The Duplex drag unit can be purchased 
with either double or single gear reduction 
and powered either by motor or belt drive. 

For full technical and price information, 
circle Reader Service No. 5. 


Use of Its Output 
Is Told by Merck 


Twenty-eight pages of useful information 
are included in “Pathway to Progress for 
the Feed Manufacturer,” a new publication 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The 
booklet traces the growth of commercial 
feed manufacturing and cites Merck's con- 
tributions to the industry’s advancement. 

Included are facts on Merck research, pro- 
duction, technical service, and all of the 
firm’s products for the feed industry. 

To obtain a copy of the new publication, 
circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Steinlite Meters 
Cut $75 in Price 


A price reduction of $75 on its model 
400-G Steinlite moisture tester has been 
announced by Seedburo Equipment Co., 
Chicago. The new price of $345 became 
effective July 11. 

Seedburo disclosed that distribution econ- 
omies had made the price cut possible. The 
tester previously sold for $420. For de- 
scriptive literature on the Steinlite, circle 
Reader Service No. 16. 


Hog Judging Tests 


Shown in Movie 


Highlights of the Pfizer national hog 
judging competition are featured in a new 
16 mm movie now available to rural educa- 
tional groups. The black-and-white film 
has a four-minute running time and in- 
cludes a number of interesting scenes, ac- 
cording to Pfizer. 

Purpose of Pfizer's annual contest is to 
encourage the breeding, feeding, and proper 
management of meat-type hogs. The finals 
are held in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Livestock exposition. 

For loan dates on “Hog Judging Jam- 
boree,” which is available without cost, cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 11. 


MAGNET FACTS 
Publication of two new bulletins on its 
magnetic plates has been announced by 
Cesco of Santd Rosa, Calif., which offers a 
“lifetime magnetic guarantee.” For copies of 
the bulletins, circle Reader Service No. 13. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


Revised Moisture 


Chart Is Offered 


Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter owners 
can obtain copies of a revised conversion 
chart for use with the unit from Seedburo 
Equipment Co., Chicago, the firm has dis- 
closed. The new chart became effective July 
1 and replaces the chart five part of the 
combination figures for soft red winter 
wheat and white wheat — eastern produc- 
tion. 

Seedburo stated that the new revision 
“will bring the Tag-Heppenstall moisture 
meter results in line with those obtained by 
the official air-oven method.” 

Tag-Heppenstall owners may _ receive 
copies of the new chart by circling Reader 
Service No. 2. 


HORIZONTAL STORAGE 

Horizontal storage bins which are 11 
feet high and are manufactured in many 
lengths have been marketed by Day Co., 
Minneapolis. The units are designed for 
locations in which head room is at a pre- 
mium. For facts on Day’s horizontal bins, 

circle Reader Service No. 6. 

SPOUT MAGNETS 

A new line of spout magnets which auto- 
matically remove tramp iron from flowing 
materials has been marketed by Stearns 
Magnetic, Inc., Milwaukee. The unit func- 
tions through the creation of a strong mag- 
netic field. For details and technical data, 

circle Reader Service No. 8. 


WHEEL CONVEYOR 

Data on its new portable wheel conveyor 
are offered the feed industry by Associated 
Metal Fabricators of Clifton, N. J. The de- 
vice telescopes to four feet, four inches 
when not in use and extends to more than 
10 feet. It has a one-foot-wide surface. For 
technical and price facts, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 14. 


Circle What You Want 


NEW RYE SEED 
Development of what it terms a new 
“super rye variety” has been announce 
by Twin City Seed Co., Minneapolis. The 
type, Tetra Petkus, is now available to seed 
merchandisers. For full facts and prices, cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 15. 
BULK LOADER 
Marketing of a new 12-cubic-foot capa- 
city Shoveloader for the moving of bulk 
materials has been announced by Baker-Lull 
Corp. of Minneapolis. For a copy of a new 
leaflet which describes various models of 
the loaders, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


SOLUBLE WARFARIN 
Packaging of a water-soluble warfarin 
product to retail for 39 cents has been an- 
nounced by d-Con Co., Chicago. The rat 
and mouse killer is a concentrate which is 
added to a quart of water. For trade prices 
and other data, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


SOIL RENOVATOR 

Marketing of a machine to aerate and 
renovate pasture land has been announced 
by Soilaire Industries of Minneapolis. The 
unit has 22-inch renovating wheels and is 
claimed to be highly effective. For trade in- 
formation and prices, circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 

MILL BULLETIN 

A new four-page bulletin describing and 
picturing its line of hammer mills has been 
published by Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co. of 
St. Louis. The leaflet includes data on both 
“open-throat” and “closed-throat” mills. To 
obtain a copy circle Reader Service No. 1. 


CREEP FEEDER 
A new creep feeder for small pigs which 
has an 11-bushel capacity has been mar- 
keted by Star Tank & Boat Co. of Goshen, 
Ind. The firm noted that the trough has 
separate compartments and that the hopper 
will not clog. For more facts and for prices, 
circle Reader Service No. 10. 
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Ewing Offers DPPD 
For Use in Feeds 


Commercial availability of the product 
known as DPPD has been announced by 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. Diphenyl- 
P-phenylenediamine previously was recog- 
nized for its value as an antioxidant and re- 
cently was found to aid in the prevention 
of encephalomalacia (crazy chick disease). 

The latter value of the product was 
established by Dr. E. P. Singsen at the 
University of Connecticut. He discovered, 
Ewing reported, that the protective action 
of DPPD occurred in the chickens’ intes- 
tines after they had eaten feed which con- 
tained it. 

Marketed at 95 per cent purity minimum 
by Ewing, DPPD is a dry, free-flowing com- 
pound. Four ounces per ton of feed is the 
recommended quantity to be used. Its use 
will not cost more than 28 cents per ton of 
feed, Ewing said. 

For literature and prices on DPPD feed 
additive, circle Reader Service No. 20. 


Pfizer Has a New 
Vets’ Antibiotic 


A new broad-spectrum antibiotic, Tetra- 
cycline, soon will be available to veterinari- 
ans, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
revealed. The drug is claimed to be effective 
in treating a number of animal diseases. 
Pfizer said that Tetracycline is stable in 
body fluids and is “easily tolerated” by 
animals, 

Pfizer's product will be marketed as Tet- 
racycline Vet in capsules, tablets, ointments, 
and infusion and intravenous forms. For 
informative literature on the new antibiotic, 
circle Reader Service No. 21. 


All-Metal Scalper 
From Strong-Scott 


An all-metal reel scalper for use in re- 
moving foreign materials from flowing 
whole or ground grain has been developed 
by Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. The 
device is claimed to remove particles either 
larger or smaller than the material which 
is being celaned. 

Built of steel or aluminum, the scalper is 
enclosed in a fabricated housing. For de- 
scriptive literature, circle Reader Service 
No. 26. 

BONE MEAL PACK 

Packaging of its steamed bone meal in 
50-pound bags has been announced by 
Swift & Co., Chicago. The new package, it 
is claimed, is ideal for small-scale mixing 
and also for free-choice feeding. For details 
and prices, circle Reader Service No. 22. 
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Now a Veep 


MAURICE B. GARDNER 


Maurice B. (Dutch) Gardner has been 
promoted to vice president in charge of 
sales for Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. His elevation from general 
sales manager was disclosed by President C. 
W. Whitmoyer. Mr. Gardner also was 
elected a director of Whitmoyer. 


A Cornell University graduate, Mr. Gard- 
ner joined Whitmoyer as a nutritionist and 
also has served as sales manager of its vita- 
min and trace mineral division. In_ his 
capacity as an officer of the company, he 
will coordinate all sales activities. 


Rails Again to Haul 
Huge Wheat Crops 


The Association of American Railroads 
calculates that its members will move 930 
million bushels of wheat at harvest time 
this year. This, the organization computes, 
is equivalent to a string of boxcars 4,000 
miles long. 

Winter-planted wheat already is being 
shipped by rail from Oklahoma and Texas, 
the association noted, with the heaviest 
wheat harvest to come in the three weeks 


following July 1. 
Combs of Maryland 


Ponders Grit Need 


Broilers fed an all-mash ration, finely 
ground and without grain, do not need grit 
in their diet, according to Dr. Gerald F. 
Combs of the University of Maryland. Re- 
porting on recent research, the AFMA 
award winner stressed, however, that, “It is 
always difficult to draw sweeping conclu- 
sions based on two experiments, but cer- 
tainly in these trials there was no advan- 
tage gained from feeding insoluble grit, 
except when cracked corn was fed as part 
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of the ration.” 

In Dr. Combs’ tests, 16,000 broilers were 
fed, half receiving rations without grit and 
the other half receiving insoluble granite 
grit on a free-access basis. 

“The broilers receiving the grit during the 
finishing period,” Dr. Combs added, “along 
with cracked corn, required 0.4 pounds less 
feed per pound of grain during the finishing 
period than did the control broilers fed the 
same mash mixture and cracked corn without 
access to grit. 


Dr. Combs emphasized that “insoluble 
grit was of a definite value and should be 
supplied when cracked corn or whole grains 
are fed.” 


@ KALONA ELEVATOR CO., Kalona, 


Iowa, has constructed a new feed mill. 


Help Cattle Treat 
Selves, Is Urging 


Give cattle insecticide-treated devices to 
rub against and they'll de-louse themselves. 
That’s the word from Oregon State College, 
which found the self-treatment method more 
efficient than spraying. 

The de-louser device consists of burlap- 
wrapped wire stretched from the top of a 
fence post and anchored to the ground nine 
feet from the post’s base. The burlap is 
treated with a gallon of five per cent chlor- 
dane oil solution. 

The method should appeal to northern 
cattlemen, in whose areas spraying or dip- 
ping are impractical in cold weather. 


It's famous already! After less than one year 
on the market, Sargent’s 220 SPECIAL, the start- 
to-finish feeding plan, has proved itself on hog 
lots all over the Middle West. It's a 4-speed feed- 
ing program that builds meaty 220 lb. hogs in 
record time, cuts feeding costs because it shortens 
feeding periods. Boost your tonnage this year by 
selling the Sargent 220 SPECIAL. 


@ Write for details on our 
attractive dealer set-up 


SARGENT & COMPAN 


Monmouth, Ill. 
Waverly, Mo. 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Algona, lowa 
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Weather Forecast 


July 16-23. Hot weather again centers 
over the Gulf of Mexico, sending warm 
winds as far north as southern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. There will be other hot 
winds over the eastern Rocky mountain 
area and warm winds over Pennsylvania and 
New York state. Except for showers over 
the Atlantic coast itself, most of this area 
will be inclined to be dry. In the Far West, 
the weather continues varied, but with ex- 
tremes lessening. It will be warm in the 
Far Northwest and over southern California 
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66 Logan St., Muncy, Pa. 


to Idaho, and rather showery on much of 
the higher ground. 

July 24-31. Much warmer and drier air 
spreads from the area near Arizona and 
southern California to all the Pacific slope, 
but it will remain cool and somewhat wet 
over the mountain states. Most of the Great 
Plains area will be warm and showery. The 
Atlantic slope will be warm to hot in places 
and generally dry, except near the coast it- 
self. The upper Great Lakes and parts of 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri will be cool, 
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RAIN 
and inclined to be dry. A part of this cool- 
ness will extend to eastern Louisiana. 


Aug. 1-7. Cool and rather wet air covers 
all the eastern part of the United States ex- 
cept New England and Florida and the 
coastal region of New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. Hot and showery air extends 
from Texas to Lake Superior. Westward 
over the Great Plains the weather is cool in 
the south and warmer in the north and is 
inclined to be somewhat dry. Cool, dry air 
extends from Montana to southern Califor- 
nia except in Idaho where there will be 
showers. Warm air extends over the bal- 
ance of the Pacific slope except the imme- 
diate coastal region of north California, 
Washington, and Oregon, where it will be 
cooler. 


Aug. 8-15. Cool, wet air continues from 
Louisiana and Mississippi to the lower Great 
Lakes and eastward to New England. The 
warm air we saw last week extending from 
Texas to Lake Superior moves slowly east- 
ward gaining heat in the North and becom- 
ing less warm and much drier over Texas. 
Westward to the Rocky mountains, the 
weather is variable with numerous warm 
and cool areas of small extent. This area will 
be inclined to be wet. The north Pacific 
slope becomes warm and dry but central 
California grows cooler with showers on the 


higher land. 


@ ANTIGO FLOUR & FEED CO., Anti- 
go, Wis., has been incorporated by Jacob 
C. Hunter and Thomas H. Hunter. 
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— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 27) 


prospect. An amendment to remove peanuts from the basics was 
defeated. A compromise amendment for flexible price supports 
from 82'\4 per cent to 90 per cent passed 179 to 164. Many had 
expected representatives from large consumer districts to favor 
flexible supports. Instead, the New York Democratic delegation 
favored rigid supports. After an amendment to increase dairy 
supports from 80 per cent of parity to 82!4 per cent was defeat- 
ed, the house passed the agricultural act of 1954 with the com- 
promise flexible price support amendment. The new bill also 
included provisions for transitional parity, set asides of agricul- 
tural commodities, a two-price program for wheat in 1956 (if 
farmers elect), conservation, and marketing and disposal of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


The senate agricultural committee by narrow majority favored 
rigid price supports at 90 per cent of parity. If the senate votes 
for either rigid supports or flexible supports from 75 per cent 
to 90 per cent of parity, both the house and senate bills will be 
referred to a committee of conference for a conference-report. 
If the proponents of rigid and flexible supports cannot compro- 
mise and no new bill is agreed upon; the farm act of 1949 witi 
flexible supports will be in effect next year. Members of the 
grain and feed industry have a direct concern and interest in all 
farm programs. They realize that a prosperous farm economy is 
essential to the success of a businessman dealing with farmers and 
agricultural commodities. The industry should also be alarmed at 
programs that will legislate farm commodities into governmental 
ownership and government distribution and control. 


COMMODITY DISPOSAL BILL 


At this writing, the agricultural trade development and assist- 
ance act of 1954 has been approved by both houses and is now 
waiting for White House approval. The committee of confer- 
ence report that was passed authorizing the President that he 
may direct sales to a maximum of 700 million dollars worth of 
Commodity Credit Corp. commodities. These commodities may 
be converted into dollars of foreign currencies received by ex- 
porters in payment for such sales. 


The bill provides that the President may use or enter into 
agreements with friendly nations or organizations of nations to 
use the foreign currencies for one or more of the following 
purposes: 

1) “To help develop new markets for United States agricul- 

tural commodities on a mutually benefiting basis. 

2) To purchase strategic and critical materials. 

3) To procure military equipment, materials, facilities, and 

services for common defense. 

4) For financing the purchase of goods or services for other 

friendly countries. 

5) For promoting balanced economic development and trade 

among nations. 

6) To pay United States obligations abroad. 

7) For loans to promote multilateral trade and economic 

development. 

8) For the financing of international educational exchange 

activities.” 

The bill also made available to the President 300 million 
dollars to ship to friendly peoples surplus commodities for famine 


or urgent relief. This would be as a gift similar to the Pakistan 
wheat grant. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 


FEED BAGS 
POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire ... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Burke on Business: 


Effective Phone Use Pays 


@ You may be one of those fortunate feed 
dealers who can get a great deal of work 
done with few interruptions. 

Most dealers are not so fortunate. 

Things get so hectic at times that in order 
to get anything done you have to simply 
refuse to see people. 

That's really unfortunate. Very often 
the people you refuse to see may be in a 
position to help you considerably. 

When you are really busy or have a great 
deal on your mind you are not receptive to 
ideas no matter how good they may be. 
Even if you give a salesman or anyone else 
a hearing you are more concerned with the 
time they are consuming than what they 
have to say. Under these conditions no one 
benefits. 


Now if that is true of you in relation to 
the people who call on you, isn’t it just as 
true of the people you or your salesmen 
call on? 

It is. 


That is why more and more businessmen 
try to schedule their work day. In working 
out a satisfactory schedule for themselves 
they develop a greater appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the problems of the people 


By GERALD BURKE 


The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


they approach for business. Your problem 
and your customer's problem of granting an 
audience are identical. The only difference 
is that in your office you are behind a desk 
and in his, in front of one (or, perhaps, in 
front of his barn). 

You might ask, what good does it do to 
plan a schedule when people keep popping 
in at every hour of the day? 

If you permit that, scheduling your day 
will be a waste of time. 

Well, what is the answer? 

Many organizations have found a satis- 
factory solution— seeing people by ap- 
pointment. 

When you analyze it carefully, it is not 
only the greatest time saver but it makes 
sense. 


First, let us consider it from the receiving 
end. You come down to your mill and you 
have several very important things lined up 
for the day. First of all, you may have sev- 
eral cars of feed ingredients on track the 
boys are waiting for to make up a batch of 
formula feeds. You have deliveries sched- 


MODEL "'B” HYTROL 


ECK THESE FEATURE 


Hondles up to 150 Ib. 
bags, boxes or cartons 
Reversible ot flip of 
switch 
Easily elevated op to 
AS” angie 
Heavy-duty, sturdy 
weided steel construc- 
tion 
B-ply, Ruft-Top belt to 
grip moterio!l handied 
_* Can be folded in 4 sq. 
#. area for convenient 
storage 


MOVES BAGS, BOXES 
and CARTONS Faster 
at Lower Cost 


The Hytrol Conveyor is built to give you 
many years of service. Easily elevated to 
height required to handle material 
tween floors, and in and out of your ware- 
house. Two men can stack more ba 
4 to 6 can manually. A: Seedburo 


be- 


than 
ytrol 


usually pays for itself in less than a year 
of normal use. 


“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years” 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-7, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


uled for the same day the feed is ready. You 
also have a deadline on a newspaper ad for 
space you purchased. You know you're go- 


GERALD BURKE 


ing to be hopping. It’s funny in a way, be- 
cause tomorrow and the day after, as far as 
you know, will just be normal days. 

You get out to the mill to get the boys 
organized and you are right in the middle 
of it when you are told there is someone 
waiting to see you. 

You go out and tell this person how 
jammed up for time you are. You tell him 
that you can arrange to see him tomorrow or 
the day after at 10, 11, or 12 o'clock. You 
arrange a specific time, then assure him 
you'll try to make sure nothing interferes 
with this appointment. The person goes 
away pleased or, if he isn’t going to be in 
town, you suggest he call you late in the 
afternoon to see if you can work it in. Or 
you ask him to notify you a few days in 
advance on his next trip so that you can 
spend some time with him. This is plain 
common courtesy, which any considerate 
business man can understand and which 
would be acceptable to you if the situation 
were reversed. 

Often in trying to get out of seeing peo- 
ple, we think of every reason but the most 
logical —the real reason. 

Before going back to the mill again, you 
tell the boys up front to tell anyone who 
comes in to see you exactly what you've told 
your caller. You suggest that they tell your 
callers you'll be free tomorrow and the day 
after and arrange a definite time for them 
to call. 

Your wishes in this matter will be re- 
spected because if the caller has something 
to sell he won't want to antagonize you. 
If the person has another reason for his call 
he'll usually state it if he is asked if some- 
one else might help him. Under any cir- 
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cumstances, a fair minded caller will not 
hesitate to leave his name, address and 
phone number and where he can be con- 
tacted later. 

To get your callers to cooperate, all you 
need to do is to make it generally under- 
stood to every one in your organization that 
visitors, regardless of their business are en- 
titled to the same courtesies you might ex- 
pect if you called on them, that you'd like 
to see them by appointment so they can tell 
their story when you (or anyone else in 
your organization) can give them an un- 
interrupted audience. 

By doing this you show your caller you 
are considerate enough of him not to have 
him waste his time. By arranging an ap- 
pointment he is able to present his story 
under the most favorable conditions. 

Now let us consider the other side of the 
picture, when you or your organization are 
the callers. 

What is the most practical, efficient, and 
least expensive method of getting to see 
your man? It seems like wasted effort to 
call in person so you can make an appoint- 
ment to call again in person at a more 
convenient time. You're making two per- 
sonal visits when it seems only one should 
be necessary. 

By appearing in person without an ap- 
pointment, you're actually placing barriers 
in your own path. You are making it easy 
for the other fellow to invent an excuse not 
to see you or to be conveniently busy. 

Why not call on the phone and arrange 
an appointment? 

It is a lot easier to reach a person by phone 
than to try to see him personally. 

If he doesn’t want to talk to you, you 
won't make any more progress with a per- 
sonal visit than you will with a phone call 
but the phone call can be made so much 
faster. 

The phone call has other factors in its 
favor. You get the undivided attention of 
the party you want to reach because while 
he is on the phone he can’t do anything 
else. 

A word of warning — don’t phone unless 
you have a message. The order taker is just 
as unwelcome on the telephone as he is in 
person. 

If you can’t think of at least one good 
reason why anyone should buy your prod- 
uct, you are not a salesman. 

Before you call anyone for an appoint- 
ment or for an order you should have a 
sales talk all laid out before, which you 
can deliver to him. This message should, 
in as few words as possible, explain why 
your product is important to the person you 
want to sell it to, how it will increase his 
profits, build customer satisfaction, etc. 

How would you react to a proposition like 
this on the telephone? 

“Mr. Feed Dealer, would you be inter- 
ested in learning how you can reduce your 
inventory 25 per cent and increase your 
profits by at least $500 a month?” 

You just wouldn't be human if you 
weren't interested. You'd undoubtedly ask, 
“How?” 

The caller would then tell you he'd like 
to show you how it could be done and he'd 
ask “When would it be convenient for 
you to discuss this with me?” 


Tests indicate this type of approach gets 
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results. 

When you work by appointment, there’s 
no waste motion. The telephone line seems 
to shorten the distance between the buyer 
and the seller, especially if you get straight 
to the point with a reason why sales story. 

A prepared sales talk sets the stage for 
the sale and meets less resistance because 
the seller is prepared and the buyer is not. 

Why pass up this big advantage? 


In closing, I'd like to call every feed 
dealer’s attention to a powerful book that 
should be in every business library — “How 
to Sell by Telephone”, published by the 
Prevette Foundation, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia 18. 

This book will open your eyes to possi- 
bilities you've never dreamed of. Believe 
me, it is well worth reading over and over 
again. 


FOR POULTRY 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Needed All The Time 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Every laying hen must have 
calcium carbonate, not only 
to make egg shell but for aid 
to digestion. Every chick 
needs it for bone building 
and sturdy growth. Every 
poultryman needs Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell for the profits it 
insures. Every dealer needs a 
supply all the time to satis- 
fy the demand that has in- 
creased every year for the 
past thirty years. 


If you do not carry Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell, order 
from your Jobber today or 
write us. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LOOKS better 
V PROTECTS better 


SELLS better 


IT’S SENSATIONAL! 


The package that’s packed with sales appeal! 
Moisture-proof! No leakage or spillage! No 
spoilage or waste! Clean, colorful, eye-catching! 
Write for prices on Premier Peat Moss for 
Gardens and Premier Litter for Poultry— 


now better than ever! 


Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


PILOT 
OYSTER SHELL 
“4 
| 
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Master Mix Boosts 


Glazner in South 


Promotion of H. A. Glazner to south- 
eastern district sales manager has been an- 
nounced by McMillen Feed Mills of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Mr. Glazner’s headquarters 
will be at the new Master Mix mill at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

He has been associated with McMillen 
since 1937 when he became a salesman at 
Alliance, Ohio. Three years later, he shifted 
to a territorial manager post in eastern 
Ohio, in which he served for 11 years. Mr. 
Gladner twice won his firm’s Wildcat club 
award, its highest sales recognition. 

He became director of field service three 
years ago and has traveled widely, assisting 
McMillen customers with flock and livestock 
problems. 


RANKIN NAMED 
R. I. Rankin has been named sales man- 
ager for grain processing machinery by 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, firm has announced. Mr. Ran- 
kin previously served with Shanzer Mfg. 
Co. of San Francisco. 


@ RATHBUN FEEDS, INC., Plymouth, 
Wis., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture mink and fox feeds. 


DIXIE DISTRIBUTOR 
Appointment of A. E. Thompson Co., 
Minneapolis, as a distributor has been an- 
nounced by Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. Thompson will handle Dixie hammer 
mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas. 


NATIONAL MoLasses CoMPANY 


Prombt Delivery! 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 


TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 


ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 


ecutive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: OGONTZ 8337 : 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Grain Exchange 


Feeds, Screenings, 


BREWERY and Malt By-Products 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat. Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


BRoadway 1!-2600 
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Mail Bag 


We would like to compliment you for 
the article on page 60 of the June 
issue, “Faith in Future Promotes $150.- 
000 Mill Expenditure.” It is well-writ- 
ten, factual, and completely describes 
the new Bortz mill. It is a very excel- 
lent example of how an article can be 
prepared, giving facts, naming names, 
and yet be so impartial in the com- 
ments that it cannot be misconstrued 
as a publicity article. We think so 
very highly of this article that we 
would like to call it to the attention of 
many manufacturers to be sure that 
they do not miss it. 


Leslie G. Beardsmore 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


* * * 


We always enjoy reading your fine 
editorials in THE FEED BAG. We 
especially want to comment, however, 
on the very fine job you did in the 
June issue. The credit problem is basic 
and it is real. I wish that everyone in 
the industry could read and take to 
heart the Feed for Thought of your 


June issue. 


Russell P. Bailey 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Madison, Wis. 
TYPHOID PROBLEM 
Poor management of poultry flocks con- 
tributes to the danger of fowl typhoid, a 
North Carolina scientist has warned. He 


noted that the ill causes $50,000 in annual 
losses in his state. 
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Indian Jute Execs 


Visit Fulton Mill 


Representatives of the Indian Jute Mills 
association, currently touring this country, 
recently visited the new million-dollar plant 
of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills at New Or- 
leans. Host to the group was Jason M. 
Elsas, third from left, who is Fulton’s exec- 
utive vice president. 

With him are Alexander Low, North 
American representative for the burlap pro- 
ducers; William C. Bryden, Calcutta; James 
G. Walton, Calcutta; and D. P. Goenka, 
also of Calcutta. 

Fulton’s new plant in Louisiana will con- 
tain 212,000 square feet of production and 
storage space and will produce both textile 
and multiwall bags. 


Buttermilk Grading 
Improved by USDA 


New standards for dry buttermilk have 
been developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the American Dry Milk Institute 
and will take effect July 31. 


They set up “U. S. Extra” and “U. S. 
Standard” gradings and contain specific 
terms applicable to dry milk produced by 
both spray and roller proecesses. The stan- 
dards are based on odor, flavor, physical 
appearance, alkalinity of ash, bacterial esti- 
mate, moisture content, butterfat content, 
solubility index, titratable acidity, and 
scorched particle content. 


Blue Comb Still a 
Major Poultry Ill 


Blue comb disease is an ever-present 
threat to poultry. during the summer and 
early fall, an Illinois universtiy veterinarian 
has reminded poultrymen. J. O. Alberts 
said that blue comb probably is caused by a 
virus, but the exact cause is not known. 

Birds ill with blue comb usually recover 
if fed one tablesoon of muriate of potash 
per gallon of water for from three days to 
a week. Dr. Alberts said that 50 parts of 
Terramycin or Aureomycin per million parts 
of water also will help clear up the disease. 


Avoid Overfilling 
Hoppers, Advice 


To cut down on waste, broiler raisers 
should fill hoppers to only two-thirds of 
capacity. That's the counsel of Rollin H. 
Thayer, Oklahoma A & M College poultry 
authority. He said that feed waste totaled 
more than 30 per cent when hoppers were 
filled to capacity. 

Leghorns wasted 45 per cent of their ra- 
tion and New Hampshires 29 per cent when 
their hoppers were full, Prof. Thayer said. 
With the hoppers two-thirds full, the losses 
were 15 and 7.4 per cent, respectively. 
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Saves Money 
Speeds Operations! 


ELEVATOR 


ALUMINUM 

; @ 16 and 20 foot lengths 
@ Gas engine or electric motor 
@ Weighs less than 100 Ibs. 


This handy, sturdily-built ele- 
vator saves you time and labor. 
Handles up to 500 bu. shelled 
corn per hour. Ideal for han- 
dling ear corn, grain, feed, 
seed, fertilizer, poultry litter, 
etc. Your employees will like 
it too. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316 J Sherman Avenue 


Beco says: 
“One man works 
as two.” 


Evanston, Illinois 


SINCE 1906 


MERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


all-pur pose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 
ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 
minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition, 


Also Contains 
@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 
(Source of Vitamin 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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College agronomist. He cautioned, how- the ration and to substitute hay for the last 
Chopped Forage for ever, that a supply of the feedstuff should four to six weeks prior to marketing. This, 


‘© l F 4 made available to the cattle at all times. he continued, will help “dry up” the animals 
| If the animals run out of chopped greens just as is done with pasture-fed cattle. 
att e€ is ndorsed and then are given a fresh supply, bloat 
Chopped green forage is good for beef trouble may be experienced, he said. 


and dairy cattle in the summer season, re- Mr. Tucker explained that it probably 
ports Rodney H. Tucker, Colorado A & M Jewell Leases New 


is sound to eliminate chopped forage from 
Mill to Pillsbury 


The push-button type feed mill which 
Jesse D. Jewell, Georgia broiler magnate, 
MILKING MACHINE pn currently is completing at Gainesville has 
been leased to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Pillsbury plans to be in production 
there sometime in middle July. 

Annual capacity of the new mill, ac 
cording to Pillsbury Vice President Clyde 
Hendrix, will be 100,000 tons. Pneumatic 
unloading equipment and automatically- 
crews controlled bins and mixing apparatus willi 
way MARLOV speed output of the Georgia plant. 

—_ J. D. Jewell, Inc., is leasing its mill to 
SEARS Pillsbury, according to Mr. Jewell, be- 
WARD'S cause “we realize that operation of the 
; mill is a technical and highly specialized 
176 83 : skill. We wanted people to run the mill 

' who have these skills.” 


FOR FOR 


EMPIRE MCCORMICK DE LAVAL DE LAVAL DE LAVAL 
MCCORMICK DEERING Mognetic OG SHELL 
lerling 


At Purina’s Farm 


PINE TREE ANDERSON ADAPTER 
woobs 

Nine hundred bankers from primary 

agricultural regions of the nation have 

visited the Grays Summit, Mo., research 

G t thi Di | 4 d FREE! farm of Ralston Purina Co. in recent 

e IS isp ay Oar © months, the St. Louis feed manufacturer 

. has reported. Each group heard Purina 

SETS YOU UP AS RUBBER REPLACEMENT HEADQUARTERS President Donald Danforth explain the 

FOR ALL LEADING MAKES OF MILKING MACHINES. importance to agriculture and to the nation 

Write today for full details. of livestock and poultry production loans. 


“This fast-growing, vital industry not 
only needs but must have large amounts 
of credit,” Mr. Danforth declared. Local 
banks, he continued, are the “logical 
source” for credit to finance local poultry 
and livestock enterprises. 

Bankers from the following states visited 
the Purina research operation: 

Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Florida, Ala- 

bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Georgia. In 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES ange ate of the Wet 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY ruceliosis \-ontro 


F 
L 
: ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY Set up in Maryland 
B 
0 


DECKER 


Emergency measures to ang out cattle 
brucellosis in Maryland h 
branch of the state department of men 
cattle herds must be placed under one of 
two control plans prior to the end of 1954. 


F LA M 5 FA U M | LLI N G C 0 Under the first plan, all cattle must be 
© tested by next Jan. 1 and infected animals 

Teletype 14 Tel. LD 44 slaughtered at once. Under the second, the 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN same testing date applies but infected ani- 


mals need not be removed immediately. 
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Long-Range Program 


Vital to All, Equipment Group Told 


@ Business was gracefully combined with 
pleasure at the mid-year meeting of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
association held July 1-3 at the Northern- 
aire hotel, Three Lakes, Wis. Attendance 
was limited because of the interference of 
the July 4 weekend but accomplishments at 
the meeting were substantial. 


Two outside talks featured the meeting: 
One was by Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 
president of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers association, Kansas City, and the 
other by William T. Diamond, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, Chicago. 


Mr. Larson gave a report on the produc- 
tion school held by his group and invited 
closer cooperation. He said that research 
has a definite place in the machinery field 
the same as in the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry. He urged research to bring about 
greater production efficiency and the re- 
sultant lower production costs. 

Mr. Larson reported on a survey he had 
made among his members and read some 
typical comments. Some reported that plant 
layout needed to be improved to bring down 
costs; another urged that machinery agents 
maintain adequate repair parts at a reason- 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 


able price; and some bemoaned what they 
thought was a “lack of progress” in new 
milling developments. 

Mr. Diamond said that it is often charged 
that there are too many trade organizations. 
He declared this is not a sound observation 
since there is a need for all good associa- 
tions. 

“It is vital for all associations to have a 
sound long-range program and to put real 
meat into it,” Mr. Diamond maintained. 
“We must always be ready to meet any 
emergency head-on.” 

He told how his group had recently been 
accused of going to Washington, D. C., 
only when it had a complaint to make. As 
a result, the association is now putting into 
effect a program to build friendship with 
government officials on a year-around basis. 


Mr. Diamond said the outlook for the 
feed industry is mighty optimistic. Expand- 
ed population and the need for food con- 
tribute to this outlook. He said the feed in- 
dustry ranks eighth nationally in dollar vol- 
ume in the United State and forecast that 
feed sales for the first six months of this 
year will be reported five per cent higher 


than for the same period in 1953. 

Special reports were made by R. B. 
Maas, Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
nd., chairman of the membership commit- 
tee; Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Ralph Williams, 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; and President 
George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago. 

The group decided to again hold its 
mid-year meeting in 1955 at the Northern- 
aire. Most likely, the dates selected will be 
in late July. 


Whitacre to Serve 
Dr. Hess & Clark 


Appointment of Paul H. Whitacre to its 
field sales staff has been announced by Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. C. T. 
Ater, feed products division sales manager, 
noted that Mr. Whitacre’s territory will in- 
clude Wisconsin and Illinois. 


The new appointee formerly served for 
24 years with C. E. Bash & Co., Hunting- 
ton, Ind. He was assistant to the general 
manager when he resigned the latter post. 


ROCKEFELLER AID 
The University of Arkansas has received 
a $5,000 grant for agricultural research from 
Winthrop Rockefeller, the school has an- 
nounced. The funds will launch a project to 
study means of recharging the ground water 
supply in the world. 


Reprints Are Useful 


Manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers often find that reprints of edi- 
torial material from THE FEED BAG and 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK —articles, 
talks, dealer success stories, and nutri- 
tion features — fit neatly into their 
merchandising programs. 


Reprints of almost all such material 
published in this magazine are available 
on special order. Prices are moderate 
and the material is printed on durable 
enamel paper. Minimum quantity on re- 
print orders is 500. 


For further details, or to place an 
order for reprints, write, telephone, or 
wire 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W.St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 
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Removes and Conveys 


+ Profitable 
The Best, Mos se 


© For the most shelling at the least cost buy 
TRIUMPH! Latest models are better than ever. 
Hundreds of users testify to the increased 
efficiency and capacity of the new shelling 
cylinder—a Triumph exclusive. You can shell 7 p——~REMEMBER organ 
to 9 tons per hour* with the Triumph No. 100 IMPORTANT 

Zip and 14 to 18 tons per hour* with the larger ADVANTAGES 
Triumph No. 300 Zip Corn Sheller. © Handles Corn Full of Husks 


For grain elevators buying corn in large | © Shells High Moisture Corn 
volumes our new Triumph No. 1200 Corn Sheller | ® Separates Corn from Cobs 
will shell 35 to 45 tons of corn per hour.* and Husks 

* Based on machine picked ear corn. 


® Air Cleans Shelled Corn 
® Conveys Cobs, Husks and 
TRIUMPH DIVISION Dirt Away from Shelling Pit 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6130 HARVARD AVE. @ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO on One Through Shaft 
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There's a lot more 


toa GRAIN DRIER 


than the price tag 


GRAIN DRIERS 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
* Designers and Manufacturers « 


Happy Birthday 


A Yankee heads our Happy Birthday 
parade this month, John M. Hagerty of E. 
F. Drew & Co., Boonton, N. J. Jack, who 
is sales manager of the firm’s vitamin divi- 
sion, will light his birthday cake candles 
Aug. 7. 

He has been active in the Drew organi- 
zation for nearly a quarter-century, taking 
a military leave of absence for army service 
during World War II. Prior to his eleva- 
tion to sales manager 18 months ago, Mr. 
Hagerty was eastern sales manager for Drew 
vitamin products. 

Jack, whose hobbies are fishing and golf, 
makes his home at Denville, N. J. 

Here is the complete Happy Birthday 
complement: 

AUGUST 1—Val J. Cismoski, Val-A Co., 
Chicago; Christy Humburg, Christy 
Humburg Advertising Agency, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; C. P. Messersmith, Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.; G. W. Wins- 
ton, Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

AUGUST 2—Cedric R. Bunten, Glen- 
Webb & Co., Glendale, Calif.; J. H. 
Counce, Chase Bag Co., New Orleans; 
Paul R. Frohring, General Biochemicals, 
Inc., Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Herst Kane, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; J. D. Lawrence, Nutrena 
Mills., Sioux City, Iowa; L. S. Thomp- 
son, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

AUGUST 3—Jack Anderson, D. C. A., 
Inc., Chicago; John A. Caple, A. B. Ca- 
ple Co., Toledo; E. H. Huibregtse, Mon- 
ticello Feed Mill, Monticello, Iowa. 

AUGUST 4—Arthur B. Fruen, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Lewis E. McClellan, 
Cargill, Inc., Milwaukee; E. L. McKee, 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Il. 


AUGUST 5—Ray B. Bowden, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter N. Jones, Jones & 
Adams, Chicago. : 

AUGUST 6—Darrell M. Dome, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc., Cincinnati; 
F. W. Huntington, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis; George S. Schlegel, Hillsboro 
Farmers Cooperative Warehouse, Hills 
boro, Wis. 

AUGUST 7—W. D. Flemming, Grain & 
Feed Review, Minneapolis; John M. Hag- 
erty, E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., Boonton, 

AUGUST 8—R. C. Bacon, Edward R. 
Bacon Grain Co., Boston; Norman E. 
Clarke, Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis; 
R. H. Procter, St. Regis Paper Co., 
Chicago. 

AUGUST 9—G. W. Kruse, Milwaukee. 

AUGUST 11—C. S. Sheldon, Chase Bag 
Co., Dallas; Bruce Varney, CarO-Green, 
Inc., Omaha. 

AUGUST 12-—J. T. Sexton, J. T. Sexton 
Co., Inc., Dallas. 

AUGUST 13—D. E. Huntington, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Elmer Wilburth, Pratt Food Co., 
Milwaukee. 


JOHN M. HAGERTY 


AUGUST 14—E. C. Kessler, Ames-Burns 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; E. F. Morris, 
Morris‘-McAdams Co., Chicago. 

AUGUST 15—Bill Karr, Karr & Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; H. I. Rode, Suring, Wis. 

AUGUST 16—Vernon Dawe, Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago. 

AUGUST 17—T. A. Conway, Publicker 
Industries, Philadelphia; N. F. Hoglund, 
Warner Brokerage Co., Minneapolis; E. 
R. Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., Enid, Okla.; E. H. Russell, Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis. 

AUGUST 18—G. H. Homme, Farmers E]- 
evator, Kerkhoven, Minn.; R. G. Leavitt, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, G. L. Van 
Lanen, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

AUGUST 19—Ezra Levin, Viobin Corp., 
Monticello, Ill.; S. J. Thompson, Ubiko 
Milling Co., Cincinnati. 

AUGUST 20—W. E. Glennon, American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, Chicago; 
W. B. Griem, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wis.; J. M. Rice, Gland- 
O-Lac Co., Omaha. 

AUGUST 21—J. D. Cramer, Chase Bag 
Co., New York City; J. Russell Ward, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

AUGUST 22—J. P. D. Fritz, General 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles. 

AUGUST 23—J. Leon Anderson, Wilber 
Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; Ron 
Edstrom, Glencoe Mills, Glencoe, Minn. 

AUGUST 24—Richard Ri Glowe, Seley & 
Co., Evanston, Ill.; Leo J. Warren, Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; J. P. 
Widlar, Chase Bag Co., Kansas City. 

AUGUST 25—Charles R. Decker Jr., Chase 
Bag Co., Milwaukee; J. B. Trigg, Chase 
Bag Co., Buffalo. 

AUGUST 26—Charles M. Struven, Atlan- 
tic Supply Co. Baltimore. 

AUGUST 27—Harry Dean, W. & F. Mill- 
er, lowa City, Iowa; Albert H. Lois, A. H. 
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Lois Feed Co., Bassett, Wis.; Donald W. 
Ryan, Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

AUGUST 28—Edwin Leet, Sprout, Wald- 
ron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


AUGUST 29—Casey Jones, Clifton, IIl.; 
Ward H. Olmsted, Olmsted-Foley Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

AUGUST 30—Mike Karr, Karr & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Edmund Pincoffs, Shell- 
builder Co., Houston; Bob White, Bob 
White & Co., Chicago. 


Say NF-180 Checks 
Turkey Blackhead 


Effectiveness of its NF-180 product for 
control of blackhead in turkeys has been 
established by Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio, the firm has reported. The prod- 
uct first was marketed as a control for fowl 
typhoid, paratyphoid, and pullorum. Dr. 
Hess noted that the product also shows 
promise as a growth stimulant. 

Hess’ NF-180 is now being produced in 
a tablet for individual treatment of ailing 
birds, General Sales Manager R. H. Eshel- 
man disclosed. The tablet dosage then may 
be administered in addition to the ration of 
NF-180 provided in the feed. 

For full facts on NF-180, circle Reader 
Service No. 24. 


Cocke Is Affiliated 
With New Concern 


Citrus, Inc., a new firm founded to 
produce frozen orange juice, has its head- 
quarters at Haines City, Fla., according to 
Emory Cocke, head of Cocke & Co., At- 
lanta. Mr. Cocke also is an officer of the 
new concern. 


He disclosed that the orange peel by- 
product of the new juice plant will be 
processed into pulp, molasses, and citrus 
oils. Cocke & Co. is exclusive distributor 
for Suni-Citrus products for the feed in- 
dustry. 


The new Florida plant is scheduled to be 
in operation in December. Equipped to 
process a million boxes of oranges a season, 
it will cost 1144 million dolars. 


April Farm Exports 
Up From ’53 Mark 


April exports of agricultural products 
zoomed up 15 per cent above figures for 
the corresponding month of 1953, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has disclosed. Valu- 
ation of the exports in April of this year was 
set at 258 million dollars. 

This also represents an increase of six 
per cent from the March farm product ex- 
port valuation. In March, exports were 
valued at 244 million dollars. 


Wheat exports shot up to 21 million bush- 
els during April, six million higher than in 
March. Tobacco, soybeans, corn, lard, veal, 
and beef also went up as compared to the 
previous month. 
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FIDY IS HOST 
Staff members of the Amburgo Co., Phil- 
adelphia, recently were guests of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City, at a meeting 
in New York. Amburgo has served as east- 
ern distributor for Fleischmann’s irradiated 
dry yeast for 16 years. 


DON'T OVER-TREAT - 
Colorado ranchers and farmers have been 
advised to determine the need for additional 
trace elements in their soil before adding 
these elements. Colorado A & M College 
said shortages of trace minerals in the state’s 
soil have not as yet been found. 


ae 60 Second Electroni 
MOISTURE TESTER 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-7, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Wherever moisture is a dollar-important factor, 
either in buying and selling or in processing 
and storing commodities, the Steinlite 400G 
has the reputation of being the most popular 
and practical Moisture Tester available. Write 
today for full information. Find out how the 
New 400G’s faster, more accurate and simpler 
operation can save you time and money. 


"World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’’ 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


FOR NEW BUSINESS .. REPEAT TRADE .. STEADY PROFITS — SELL 
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‘ 
NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY. 


Sales representatives for the Nitragin 
Co., Milwaukee, came to that city recently 
for a three-day conference. Presiding were 
President John Matchette and Sales Man- 
ager James Matchette. 

Advertising Manager Dick Matchette 
briefed the company’s promotion plans and 
reported how Nitragin’s inoculant advertis- 
ing builds volume for wholesalers and re- 


tailers. The company’s research head, Dr. 
Joseph Burton, reported recent inoculation 
studies and Agronomist Dick Curley told 
of field results. 

Pictured here is the conference group as 
it examined two of Nitragin’s legume bac- 
teria incubators. From left are Floyd Crotzer, 
Atlanta; G. H. Haug, production chief; Ed 
Wade, Jackson, Miss.; Dick Matchette; Dr. 


FAT SOLUBLE VITAMINS! 
The important vitamins A and D are 
standardized in Silmo Dry Products. 
Available in all potencies. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
Processors Since 1927 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING SUNSET BRAND FEED 


MOLASSES Consolidated Dried Whey ‘ 
Agents for Wheat Germ Oil 
see igh in Mi rotein (lact- 
Wheat Germ albumin) and Minerals but 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna not over 35% Lactose. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Burton; Jack Walsh, Chicago; Harry Mason, 
Waco, Tex.; Fred Feagin, Atlanta; John 
Lembcke, Springfield, Mo.; James Fetzer, 
Worthington, Ohio; Charles Coahran, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Charles Thomas, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Jim Matchette; and Lew Mor- 
gan, Selma, Ala. Absent was H. W. Mce- 
Veigh of Spokane, Wash. 


Thrifty Sow Litter 
Told by Kentuckian 


The profitable mother in the swine king- 
dom must bear at least seven offspring a 
year. That’s the break-even advice from 
H. G. Sellards, University of Kentucky pig 
authority. He said that size was important 
in sows because big sows almost always pro- 
duce big litters. 

Brood sows, according to the Kentuckian, 
should possess long bodies, with ample 
spring of rib and balance. Replacement gilts 
should be well developed, he added, with 
the same general conformation as for sows. 


Kasco Trains Newer 
Salesmen in School 


Nine salesmen who have joined the staff 
of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, since the first 
of the year were students in a special sales 
training school held recently in the glass 
city. 

Earl P. Mitchell, feed sales manager, di- 
rected the curriculum. The students were 
T. R. Stoner, Freidens, Pa.; Joseph Paumier, 
Canton, Ohio; L. F. Timmons, Yanceyville, 
N. C.; J. G. Hilliard, Prospect, Pa.; J. W. 
Stephenson, West Alexandria, Ohio; M. W. 
DeMars, Findlay, Ohio; M. H. Hill, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; D. L. Howard, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; and I. T. Gilley, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Glidden Centralizes 
Five of Its Units 


Centering of five major operations in a 
new chemurgy division has been revealed by 
the Glidden Co. of Cleveland. Included is 
the firm’s feed mill activity, which is head- 
quartered at Indianapolis. 

Chemurgy also will include Glidden soya 
extraction units, flaxseed processing, and 
the company’s organic laboratory. Vice 
President Willard C. Lighter has been 
named to head the new division. 


Joseph Leinen Dies, 
Was Yeast Veteran 


A veteran in the brewers yeast industry, 
Joseph M. Leinen of Milwaukee, died in 
late June. Mr. Leinen had served for many 
years with Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. He 
was 65. 

Surviving Mr. Leinen are his wife and 
two sons. Memorial services were held at 
Holy Cross cemetery in Milwaukee. 


@ BLUE RIBBON FEED MILLS, Lawler, 
Iowa, has installed a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 
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Six Key Figures at Central Meeting 


An hour before she addressed the 1954 
convention of the Central Retail Feed asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee last month, Elizabeth 
Bentley found time to listen to a humorous 
story told by Walter F. Uebele Jr., Burling- 
ton, Wis., who has just wound up two terms 
as Central president. Miss Bentley, the form- 
er Soviet courier, has Carl Basten of New 


Franken, Wis., new president of the organi- 
zation, at her left. 

Machinery subjects discussed by the quar- 
tet shown in THE FEED BAG photo at 
right attracted a big audience at Milwaukee 
June 8. From left, the group includes W. F. 
(Bill) Earl, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago; 
J. Howard Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & 


Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; G. A. Carlson, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; and 
Roland L. Reinders, Reinders Bros., Elm 
Grove, Wis. 

@ ROBERT JAMISON & SONS, Fredon- 


ia, Pa., has installed a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 


Peavey Elevators, 
Pipestone, Minn. 


Built In 


confidence. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 


Enginects and Contractors 
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Efficiency 


When we plan, every precaution \ 
is taken to see that the plant is built 
and equipped to assure economical 
and efficient operation. Write us in 


Minneapolis, Minn 
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ROLLED OATS 


\j For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled 
/ oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. NV) 


MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES VY 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


Tower Brand Rolled Oats 
(Steam Rolled) 
Ace Brand Rolled Oats 
(Steam Rolled) 
Whole Oat Groats 
/ Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Bolted Oat Flour 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal 
._ Falcon Brand Pulverized 


Standard Brand Pulverized 


Dairy Brand Coarse Ground 
Oats 


Tri-Grain Pellets (Wheat—Corn—Oats) 


Ask us about custom pelleting and crumblizing. \' 
Custom scratch grains also available. \ | 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY N 


_= 


(STEAM ROLLED) 


Star Brand Pulverized 
Mixed Feed Oats 
Energee Pulverized Oats 
Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 
Eagle Brand Steam Crimped 1 
Oats 
Oat Feed (when available) 
Steam Rolled Whole Barley 
Ground Barley } 
Pearled Barley Flakes 
Pearled Barley Flakes (May 
214% fiber) (steam rolled) 
Glenwood Pearled Barley 
Star Cracked Pearled Barley 


Steel Cut Durum Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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EXCHANGE AIDE 
Appointment of Warren W. Lebeck as 
assistant to Secretary R. C. Liebenow has 
been announced by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Mr. Lebeck has served for seven 
years as an aide to Sewell Avery, well- 
known board chairman of Montgomery 


Ward & Co., Chicago. 


Soya Storage Urged 
On 


Adequate on-farm storage facilities will 
help Arkansas farmers profit more from 
their soya crops. That’s the judgment of 
W. R. Morrison and C. R. Moore of the 
University of Arkansas, who advised against 
farmers selling their soybeans at harvest 
time when the market is depressed. 


Only two of the 25 major soybean-pro- 


SOR 


SO 


1. TOP QUALITY 


only Grade “A” Sisal fibres 
are used. 


ducing counties in the state have adequate 
commercial storage space available to farm- 
ers, the Arkansas educators’ study revealed. 
As of last June, on-farm storage was able 
to handle a little less than 734 million 
bushels. 

WEDDLE UPPED 
Promotion of E. R. Weddle to Salina 

division sales manager has been announced 
by Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kan. Mr. 
Weddle has been associated with the firm 
for several years. 


GAINER POSTS 

Robert F. Pevahouse has been named gen- 
eral sales manager and B. C. Farrow as- 
sistant sales manager of Gainer Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill., according to President Carl 
Schafer.“Gainer feed distribution is in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas. 


IS SUPERIOR & 
BINDER & BALER 3 


2. SPECIALLY TREATED 


moisture, insect and rodent 
repellent. 


GUARANTEED! 
CHECK OUR 
PRICES TODAY! 


Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 
A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product 


COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


of baler and binder twine 
~ can be made. 


ADING CORPORATION 
ackson Blvd. — Chicago 4, Ill. 


its DRY! 


KAN 


TRADE-MARE 


FREE-FLOWING 


©. W. MEYER LABORATORIES 


D 8. PAT. OFF NEW 
IT'S 
SCIENTIFICALLY PROCESSED & DRIED 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


WILL NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 


It is BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES dried on a carrier base, rich in carbohydrates. 


EASY-TO-MIX 
The EASY—-ECONOMICAL way to add MOLASSES to your feeds 


ASS 


EASY-TO-HANDLE 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Kaycee Chief 


L. E. Cox shortly wilf take over as Kan- 
sas City manager for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, the firm has disclosed. Currently 
assistant manager, he will succeed Howard 
L. Bayne, who plans to retire Aug. 31. 

Mr. Cox joined Bemis at Indianapolis in 
1933 and became assistant manager at Kan- 
sas City in 1949. He is a World War II 
navy veteran. 

The retiring manager has served Bemis at 
Kansas City for more than 40 years. Mr. 
Bayne has been manager there since 1949. 


Whitmoyer Names 


Two New Salesmen 
Jack Richards and Glenn Rohr have been 
named to the field sales staff of Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., Vice 
President M. B. Gardner has announced. 
Mr. Richards, a Pennsylvania State College 
graduate, will serve in eastern Ohio. 

Mr. Rohr has been assigned southeastern 
Pennsylvania. A World War II veteran, he 
has a broad background in the feed and 
hatchery business. 


Willard to Manage 
For Corn Products 


W. C. Willard has been named to man- 
age its branch office at Houston, Corn 
Products Sales Co. of New York City has 
announced. President W. H. Gamble noted 
that Mr. Willard succeeds Paul C. Murphy, 
who is retiring. 

The new manager is a Stanford Univer- 
sity graduate and joined Corn Products in 
1941. Following World War II army serv 
ice, he returned to the firm and in 1952 
became a staff assistant at Memphis. 

@ ALBION FEED & FARM SUPPLY, Al- 


bion, N.Y., has purchased a Bryant corn 
sheller. 
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Coming Events 


American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, Municipal Auditorium, 
July 20-23 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed 
Men, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison Aug. 16-17 


New England Feed Men’s Confer- 
ence, University of Maine, Orono 
Aug. 24-25 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Jamestown, James- 


American Soybean Association, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Aug. 30-Sept. 1 


Kentucky Feed Association, Du Pont 
Lodge, Corbin................ Sept. 13-14 


Minnesota Nutrition Short Course, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Sept. 13-14 


Maryland Poultry Day, University 
of Maryland, College Park 
Sept. 15 


National Mineral Feed Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 
Sept. 16-17 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, Netherland-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati................ Sept. 19-21 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati... Sept. 19-21 

Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville Sept. 23-24 

Kentucky Animal Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1 

Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C........Oct. 12-14 

Texas Formula Feed Conference, 
Texas A & M College, College 

California Animal Industry Confer- 
ence, Governor’s Hall, Sacramen- 
to Oct. 21-22 

Michigan Feed Conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State College, 
Bast Oct. 21-22 

Illinois Feed Association, Armory, 
Springfield 

Cornell Nutrition Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo.............. Nov. 4-5 

Oklahoma Formula Feed Confer- 
ence, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Ste Nov. 4-5 

Midwest Feed Production School, 
Hotel President, Kansas City 

Nov. 15-17 


Big H Names Three 
District Managers 


Three new Ohio district sales managers 
have been named by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., which has headquarters at Fairbury, 
Ill., and a feed mill at Mansfield, Ohio. The 
appointees are James Miley, Eugene Bach, 
and Warren Steiner. 

Serving the Tiffin district will be Mr. 
Miley, who previously was affiliated with a 
Chicago feed manufacturer. The Wooster 
section is the responsibility of Mr. Steiner, 
formerly a salesman of mineral feeds. 

Mr. Bach will serve the Chillicothe dis- 
trict and will headquarter at Washington 
Court House. He earlier served with Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Alfalfa Conditions 


Soils for Future 


Alfalfa still is a champion when it comes 
to conditioning soils for crops which will 
follow it. That’s the considered judgment 
of Colorado A & M College, which recently 
completed new research on the subject. 

Researchers Robert Gardner and D. W. 
Robertson set out to determine facts on the 
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relation of alfalfa to the need for fertiliza- 
tion of crops which follow it in rotation. 
Gross yields of all non-legume crops which 
followed alfalfa in a rotation were consider- 
ably higher than those in a similar rotation 
which lacked alfalfa. 


MORE EXPORT BUTTER 

Peru has been okayed as the recipient of 
102,000 pounds of Commodity Credit Corp. 
butter, the Department of Agriculture has 
disclosed. The sale was made by CCC to 
International Packers of Chicago, which 
paid 41 cents per pound delivered New 
York City. 


Vernal Stands Well 


Against Bromegrass 


Vernal alfalfa defends its ground against 
bromegrass, the University of Wisconsin 
has reported. Basing its judgment on five 


years of grazing and cutting trials, the 
school noted that bromegrass took over in 
fields planted with varieties of alfalfa other 
than Vernal, which held its own. 


After three full years, Vernal still had 
41 per cent of its original stand, while other 
varieties average only 28 per cent. Ranger, 
a popular alfalfa, did not stand up well in 
planting with bromegrass. 


Completely 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, ‘'so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


CONCENTRATE 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals ... Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


We Distribute 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


PAN-O-GEN 


Fast Service for Dealers 


Especially in Wisconsin, lowa and Illinois 


STANDARD SEED & FEED CO. 


. Des Moines, lowa 
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Construction of a new alfalfa dehydration 
plant featuring inert gas sorage has been 
begun at Menoken, Kan., by the W. J. 
Small Co. division of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis. Here is an artist's 
impression of how the new plant, which 
will be situated four miles west of Topeka, 
will appear. 

Set for completion in early September, 
the Menoken unit will be Small’s second of 
this type. Since August of 1953, the divi- 
sion has operated a plant near Schuyler, 


Neb., which has a storage capacity of 
20,000 tons. 

The Kansas operation will accommodate 
16,000 tons of dehydrated alfalfa meal when 
completed. Its annual processing capacity 
will handle 60,000 tons, according to 
Thomas L. Daniels, president of ADM. 

Small will continue to guarantee the caro- 
tene content of its shipments 12 months of 
the year, according to Loyd M. Faris, man- 
aging head of the division. 

Dehydrated alfalfa is stored in tanks filled 


The 


Answer 
Is 


Yes, without adding one cent to your overhead, you CAN have a 
serviceman trained in Ultra-Way Internal Culling or Ultra-Life 
Livestock Service working with your-own customers and prospects. 
Read our next advertisement, or write 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 


“One of the Nation's Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Vitamin-Trace Mineral Products” 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


Poultry -Dairy Cows - Pigs 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


FEED 


“All in 


one bag” 


Minnesota 


with inert gas in order to preserve the prod- 
uct’s vitamin A or carotene content. The 
method replaces cold storage, used pre- 
viously, and is claimed to maintain the 
vitamin A level at 90 to 95 per cent. 

Alfalfa products stored at the new Kansas 
plant will emanate from Archer plants in 
Colorado and Kansas. Shipments to feed 
manufacturers will be made available in 
bulk or in textile or paper bags. Output 
will be in pellets, granules, regular meal, 
and greased meal. 

The Small division of ADM operates 51 
alfalfa dehydrating units in the Plains states 
and Southwest. Production headquarters are 
at Neodesha, Kan., with sales headquarters 
in Kansas City. 


Calves Born Late in 
Season a Problem 


Calves born late in the season are “prob- 
lem children” on the range, reports a Uni- 
versity of Arizona livestock specialist. Al- 
bert M. Lane noted that early-born calves 
gain more from available feed and require 
less special care than the later arrivals. 


A short breeding season with uniform 
calving later means more calf profits to the 
rancher in the long run, Mr. Lane advised. 
He agreed that some time and money will 
necessarily be lost the first year the new 
program is instituted. 


More Grain Storage 
Units for the CCC 


Grain storage structures to handle 100 
million bushels of midwestern corn have 
been contracted for by Commodity Credit 
Corp. The units will be used mainly to store 
corn acquired under the 1953 price support 
program. 

Two types of structures were contracted 
for — standard metal bins and wood inter- 
mediate-size structures. Suppliers included 
the following: Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
3734 million bushels; Black, Sivalls @ Bry- 
son, Kansas City, 1414, million bushels; and 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, 
814 million bushels. 


New Wheat Props 
Will Average $2.24 


The national average support price for 
1954-crop wheat will be four cents higher 
than the minimum announced last fall, the 
Department of Agriculture has revealed. Na- 
tionally, supports on this year’s crop will 
average $2.24, three cents above the figure 
for the 1953 crop. 

The boost over the previously-announced 
minimum is accounted for by a higher June 
parity price — up from the August, 1953, 
figure which was used to determine the 
minimum support for the 1954 crop. 


@ HANES FEED CO., Amherst Junction, 
Wis., has installed a new Bryant hammer 
mill. 
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New W. J. Small P lant 


— Deadliest 


(Continued from page 7) 


tissue from embryos and from newly hatched 
chicks. Both embryos and donor chicks 
were apparently normal and were from 
clinically normal parents. After 300 days 
there were many more cases of visceral 
lymphomatosis among the inoculated chicks 
than among the controls. These experiments 
showed that the virus was present in the 
embryo, circulating blood, and day-old off- 
spring of some hens. Hence, clinically nor- 
mal birds may carry the disease and trans- 
mit it through the egg. 

Tests just completed show conclusively 
that lymphomatosis is spread by contact in 
hatching and brooding. B. R. Burmester 
and R. E. Gentry inoculated day-old chicks 
with oral-nasal washings and with extracts 
of feces from infected chicks. Both pro- 
duced visceral lymphomatosis. 


Chicks that had been inoculated when 
young shed the virus in their feces as adults, 
even though they were clinically normal. 
This was further proof that clinically nor- 
mal birds may carry the disease. 


Another interesting fact came to light: 
extract of infected feces failed to produce 
the disease when mixed with an extract of 
feces from normal chickens. Apparently, 
feces of normal noninoculated birds contains 
something that inactivates the virus in in- 
fected feces. 

Third, the scientists have reduced — but 
not eliminated — the incidence of lympho- 
matosis by hatching and brooding chicks 
in isolation. Experiments by N. F. Waters 
and J. H. Bywaters showed fewer cases in 
chicks exposed after 30 days than among 
those exposed earlier. Isolation and quaran- 
tine measures followed at the laboratory, 
however, wouldn’t be practical on most 
poultry farms. 

Fourth, the researchers found that some 
chick lines or strains are much more lym- 
phomatosis-resistant than others. By inten- 
sively inbreeding White Leghorns for 14 
years, Waters has obtained both susceptible 
and resistant lines. The most resistant line 
shows about 10 per cent mortality from 
lymphomatosis, the most susceptible line 
about 50 per cent. 

Attempts thus far to prevent or treat 
lymphomatosis with vitamins, hormones, 
antibiotics, and vaccines have failed. So 
have efforts to develop serological tests that 
would detect the virus in clinically normal 
chickens. Such a test would be invaluable 
in finding carrier birds so they could be 
removed from a flock, thus eliminating trans- 
mission of the disease through the egg. 

Logical questions at this point are: Where 
do we go from here? What are the biggest 
obstacles? 

Scientists at the laboratory say one of 
their greatest handicaps is lack of birds 
known to be free of lymphomatosis virus. 
Results can’t be measured with confidence 
if experimental chicks may already be in- 
fected. 

To develop unquestionably free stock 
would require that eggs from individual 
hens be hatched separately and the chicks 
rigidly quarantined for 600 days or longer. 
If a single chick showed infection, the 
entire lot would have to be discarded — 
until one family was found that lived for 
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a long period free of the disease. From 
this family a lymphomatosis-free popula- 
tion would be developed. 

Another difficulty is the long period 
before the disease is fatal or even recog: 
nizable and the relatively few birds that 
get sick at any one time. In this respect, 
lymphomatosis is unique among poultry 
virus diseases. (Chickenpox, for example, 
usually affects a whole flock within two 
weeks.) The time factor could be partly 
overcome by running a number of experi- 


ments simultaneously. This, of course, would 
take extra facilities. 


Director Berley Winton emphasizes that 
scientists at the laboratory and cooperating 
stations aren't discouraged. They point to 
the years of research and education required 
to stop pullorum disease, and to the prog- 
ress now being made against polio. They 
feel much as scientists working on human 
cancer do — given the resources, they will 
one day conquer poultry’s most dread 
disease. 


Mulroy New Head 
Of Flour Mills 


M. F. Mulroy, who recently retired as 
president of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has purchased a_ substantial 
interest in Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, he has revealed. Mr. Mulroy 
has been elected president of the company. 

Already, he has announced plans to re- 
open the firm’s hard wheat unit at St. Louis. 
Mr. Mulroy disclosed that banks will pro- 
vide substantial credit for reactivation of 
Flour Mills of America. 


Chase Minneapolis 
Plant to Expand 


Plans to install $400,000 worth of multi- 
wall manufacturing and printing equipment 
at its Minneapolis plant have been an- 
nounced by Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Presi- 


ident F. H. Ludington noted that the Min- 
nesota operation, launched in 1948, is the 
firm’s newest and most modern. 


The plant is located at 3800 Washington 
av., N., and produces textile and flour bags 
as well as multiwalls. Chase also produces 
multiwalls at Toledo and at Crossett, Ark. 


Pillsbury Conducts 


Retailer Training 


Half-a-dozen training schools for feed 
retailers have just been concluded by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The firm’s 
feed and soy division conducted the courses, 
which included visits to exemplary farms 
to inspect livestock and poultry and to re- 
fresh merchandisers on efficient feeding 
methods. 

The six schools were held at Mankato, 
Minn.; Clinton, Iowa; Columbus, Ga.; Gulf- 
port, Miss.; Louisville, Ky.; and Los An- 
geles. 


0c" 


q P. O. Box 96 


¥ Wholesalers—Truck Lots and L. C. L. 
V¥ Jobbers of Feeds in Carloads 
¥ Manufacturers of GIANT BRAND Feeds 
¥ Custom Mixing to Your Specifications 


HARTEAU Feed Company 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Phone 
HUmboldt 3-0160 


P. O. Box 1981, East Lake Station 


HEywoop & RAsB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED 


Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road 


INGREDIENTS 


Phone 9-4347 TWX CT 7048 
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New Wayne lowa Plant 


More than 300 feed dealers from Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin visited the new 
Allied Mills feed plant at Mason City, 
Iowa, June 13-14. Tours of the plant 
were conducted in small groups followed 
by a banquet for the entire assemblage on 
June 14 at Clear Lake, Iowa. 


Speakers at the open house program in- 
clude Dr. J. E. Hunter, director of re- 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


search; M. W. Watts, director of educational 
service; and John L. Richardson, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager. 

The new plant has been in operation only 
a few months and is considered one of the 
most modern in the Midwest. Its rated 
capacity is 10,000 to 15,000 tons of feed 
per month. The mill uses both a percent- 
age feeder system and a three-ton batch 
method of producing feeds. 

The property includes a finished feed 
warehouse 88 feet by 250 feet, which will 
hold 1,200 tons of feed. Fourteen cars can 
be spotted at one time on the rail siding and 


FEED) 


DEVOLD 


VITAMIN 


45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SOYBEAN MEAL . . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 


500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


COTTON 

e MULTIWALL 

e BURLAP 
BAGS 


@ vency near ena company, inc. 


BANSAS CITY + CUFFALO NEW YORE 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest 
Molasses Mixing Machinery 


Write or Call 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


there are nine loading spots for trucks. It 
is estimated that 30 per cent of the plant 
capacity will be moved by truck. 

E. D. Griffin, vice president and general 
sales manager, presided at the banquet. Other 
officers present included H. J. Buist, presi- 
dent; Vice Presidents Leo T. Murphy and 
J. J. Quinlan; and Elmer Lenz, secretary- 
treasurer. Others who attended included 
Roy Craig, general trafic manager; R. H. 
Griffiths, general purchasing agent; F. E. 
Christen, assistant general sales manager; and 
Wayne Switzer, in charge of the kennel food 
division. 

Speaking briefly, President Buist com- 
plimented officials of the Mason City cham- 
ber of commerce for the help given the 
firm in locating in that city. Mr. Buist 
pointed out that the new plant represents 
the faith Allied Mills has in the future of 
the feed industry and the possibilities for 
future expansion. — E.H.R. 


Brucellosis Cross 
Infection Threat 


Cross-infection of cows and swine who 
share the same pasture is a distinct threat 
when brucellosis is involved, according to 
Dr. H. S. Bryan of the University of Illinois. 
Infected pigs, he pointed out, can pass on 
brucellosis germs to cattle and vice versa. 

Once a farm is “clean” so far as brucel- 
losis is concerned, closed herds should be 
maintained, Dr. Bryan warned. He also 
suggested annual blood-testing to insure 
against inroads of brucellosis germs. 


King Midas Names 
Traffic Manager 


George Hanson has been promoted to 
trafic manager for the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, General Manager Henry 
E. Kuehn has announced. He succeeds E. 
J. W. Schellenberger, who has retired after 
36 years in the post. 

Mr. Schellenberger came to King Midas 
in 1918 after seven years with another Min- 
neapolis miller and four years in a position 
at Sleepy Eye, Minn. He was honored at a 
testimonial dinner June 16. 

The new trafic manager has 38 years of 
service with King Midas. He has served in 
recent years as assistant to Mr. Schellen- 
berger. 


Flax Planting Is 
Higher in Canada 


This year’s Canadian flaxseed planting 
has been estimated at just under 114 mil- 
lion acres by the dominion bureau of statis 
tics. The planting represents a whopping 53 
per cent boost from last year’s 972,000 
acres. 

Most of the increase, the Canadian agen- 
cy believes, will show up in the prairie prov 
inces. Only Ontario will not increase plant- 
ings substantially. 

In 1953, the per acre yield was 10.2 
bushels, netting a total of 9.9 million 


bushels. 
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Bemis Bag Promotes 


Lahey at Norfolk 


R. W. Lahey Jr. has been named sales 
manager at Norfolk, Va., for Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, the sacking and bag 
manufacturer has announced. He has been 
associated with the firm for eight years and 
has served at Norfolk since 1949. 

Prior to shifting to the Virginia city, he 
was a factory representative for Bemis at 
Brooklyn. Mr. Lahey’s background also in- 
cludes service as a multiwall specialist. 


Equine Sickness Is 
Again in Evidence 


Sleeping sickness — summer ill of horses 
and mules — has returned again this year, 
Michigan State College reports. The ailment 
is roughly comparable to polio in humans 
and reaches its annual peak in August and 
September. 

Insects carry germs of the disease, which 
can kill up to 60 per cent of animals which 
have not been vaccinated against it. Nor 
does vaccination do any good once an ani- 
mali has contracted sleeping sickness. 


Three Bulletins on 


Corn Cutters Ready 


Features of its corn cutters are described 
and illustrated in new bulletins just released 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa. One of the three new publications de- 
scribes S-W's model J cutters for small 
mills. 

A second bulletin provides information on 
an all-in-one corn cutting and grading unit, 
which includes cutter, grader, fan, aspirator, 
and dust collector. The third leaflet discusses 
large-capacity cutters. 

To obtain copies of all three new bullet- 
ins, circle Reader Service No. 19. 


THE FEED BAG 


“It happens everytime | turn 
on the milking machine." 


CARTOON BY RIEKER 
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COAL-FIRED DRIERS 

A new 28-page manual describing the 
use of its coal-burning crop drier has been 
published by BCR Products, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. The unit is claimed to be suitable for 
drying baled hay, chopped hay, ear corn, 
shelled corn, and other small grains. For a 
copy of the new manual, circle Reader 
Service No. 23. 


Lodwick of lowa in 


Top Post at USDA 


Hawkeye William G. Lodwick of Center- 
ville has been named administrator of the 
federal foreign agricultural service by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson. Mr. Lodwick 
has served USDA since 1950 as a consultant 
on agricultural problems abroad. 

From 1940 to 1950, he farmed near Cen- 
terville., Earlier, Mr. Lodwick had parcticed 
law in Chicago. A graduate of Iowa Wes- 
leyan College at Mount Pleasant, he earned 


his legal degree at Northwestern University. 


@ HAGEMEISTER GRAIN CO., Craw- 
ford, Neb., is constructing a new grain 
elevator. 
STOPS WEEVIL 

Pyrenone wheat protectant will control 
wheat weevil if used when the grain comes 
from the combine. That's the report from 
T. H. Parks, an Ohio State University en- 
tomologist. Mr. Parks recommended the 
use of 74 pounds of Pyrenone per 100 
bushels of wheat. 


LOOK 


A dollar bottle 


FREE 


To any dealer or 
distributor sending 
their name with 
this ad, we will 
send absolutely 
free $1 size bottle 
of Tehr-Greeze 
Fabric Cement. 

To the old customers, accept this 
with our compliments as a small to- 
ken of appreciation for your past 
favors and to those who have not 
used this marvelous cement, we want 
you to try it at our expense. 

It will mend anything it can pene- 
trate, dries in 30 seconds, no Soak 
or paddle required. Use your finger, 
it comes off very easily. 

This ad must accompany 
your request. 
Dept. 1-C 


VAL-A COMPANY 


790 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Blackstem, Spot in 
Minnesota Alfalfa 


Blackstem and common leaf spot are 
troublesome in Minnesota alfalfa fields this 
summer, the state’s extension service has re- 
ported. Heavy rains and unusually high 
humidity have contributed to the spread of 
the diseases, authorities said. 

Blackstem causes a browning or blacken- 
ing of stems, while leaf spot is characterized 
by small brown marks on leaves. Wet weath- 
er favors both diseases, Ray C. Rose of the 
University of Minnesota stated. 


Mesny of S-W Dies 
At the Age of 56 


Ill for two years, Max Mesny of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., died at 
Danville, Pa., in early June. 

Mr. Mesny was 56. Associated with S-W 
for many years, he served the firm as export 
manager and foreign sales correspondent. 

EGG THERMOMETERS 

Development of new egg room thermo- 
meters which can carry an advertising mes- 
sage has been announced by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries. The tempera- 
ture gauges are egg-shaped and sell for as 
little as 33 cents. For full descriptive facts 
and prices, circle Reader Service No. 25. 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN By2 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 


U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — results 
in 8 to 10 days 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin A 
assays 


Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. BOX 2059-M 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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CONSULTANTS 
10 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1338, 221 No. La Salle St. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


JOBBERS OF 
FEEDS and MILLFEEDS 
OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY'S 42% STA-MINO 4% FAT 
STALEY'S CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
STALEY'S 44% SOYBEAN MEAL 
STALEY'S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 


“A Staley Customer Never 
Guesses — He Knows” 


Can make up split cars of 
Staley’s Feeds. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Products Co. 


2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
for Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 


Live yeast enzymes, vitamins (including 
B12), and other factors improve appetite, 
digestion (including rumen aid), health, 
growth, and production. Increases feed 
utilization, lowers feed cost. 


Specially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, lac. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Poor Richard Wins 


Daniels’ Praises 


H. Stuart Daniels, who directs sales of the 
multi-million-dollar Union Bag ©& Paper 
Corp., New York City, credits Ben Frank- 
lin with being the master salesman of all 
times. Much in demand as a speaker on 


selling, Mr. Daniels never fails to credit. 


Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s Almanac” as 
just about the supreme authority on how to 
sell. 

The Union Bag executive claims that “‘no- 
body will ever add or take away very much 
from what “Old Ben’ wrote on the subject 
of salesmanship.” One of Mr. Daniels’ fav- 
orite Franklinisms reads, “Be not niggardly 
of what costs thee nothing — as courtesy, 
counsel, and countenance.” 


multiwall 
bags 
too! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


KANSAS CITY +» BUFFALO - NEW YORK 
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& 
Reliance 
FEED COMPANY 


MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


for the DEALER TRADE 
L.C.L. and Carloads 


BADGER 


FEEDS, INC. 
Madison, Wis. 


BEN FRANKLIN & FRIEND 


Stuart Daniels, executive vice president 
and general sales manager of Union Bag & 
Paper, is quite a salesman himself. But he 
credits Ben Franklin with much of the sales 
savvy he possesses, quoting Poor Richard's 
axiom that “Today is yesterday's pupil.” 


German Peat Execs 


Are Touring U.S. 


Two prominent German peat moss ofh- 
cials currently are visiting key cities and 
rural areas in the United States. They are 
Jonny Borchers and Bernd-Georg Mecking, 
both from the Bremen area. 

Mr. Borchers represents the German pro- 
ducer of Detorf garden peat and poultry 
litter. Mr. Mecking’s firm produces peat 
for sale by Deutsche Torfhandels, his Ger- 
man companion’s company. 

John Mecking’s J-M Trading Corp., Chi- 
cago, and Garden Supply Sales Corp., New 
York City, are American marketing agents 
for Detorf peat moss. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since '92) 

414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


HUDSON SECURITY COMPOUND — 
PATENT 2433123 

For the control of spontaneous heating, 

mold, mildew and mow burn in hay and 

grain. Valuable distribution contracts 

available. Large warehouse stocks not 

required to obtain these contracts. 


HUDSON MFG. COMPANY 
SHERIDAN, MICHIGAN 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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Feed sales managers of Illini concerns 
have formed their own trade group, to be 
afhliated with the Illinois Feed association. 
The new organization is headed by Wallace 
H. Hinkle, Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, 
as president. 


Vice chairman is I. E. Harrod of Allied 


Mills, Inc., Chicago. Elmer S. Roth of 
Honeggers' & Co., Inc., Fairbury, was 
named treasurer and Dean M. Clark, Illinois 
Feed association secretary, will handle secre- 
tarial duties. 

In this photo, taken at the new sales 
group's initial meeting, those standing in- 
clude R. G.° Fischer, Beardstown Mills, 
Beardstown; A. C. Daniels, Kent Feeds, 
Muscatine, Iowa; E. B. Corley, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis; Rudy Dennis, A. E. 
Staley .Mfg. Co., Decatur; F. J. Kearney, 
Sargent & Co., Monmouth; and R. V. Tar- 
rant, Gainer Mills, Springfield. 

Seated are R. T. King, Dekalb Molasses 
Feed Co., Dekalb; A. T. Myren, Faultless 
Milling Co., Springfield; Messrs. Roth, Har- 
rod, and Hinkle; and Harold Bruniga, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

Prime aim of the sales group is to drive 
for a better Illinois feed inspection and 
enforcement program. The organization and 
its parent group both consider Illinois’ feed 
control setup extremely weak in comparison 
to most other states. 

As publicity co-chairmen, the feed sales 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 


managers named M. D. King, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield; Mr. Bruniga, who 
serves Arcady from Fairbury; and Don 
Fravett, National Oats Co., East St. Louis. 
Each will be responsible for a third of the 
state. 


Industry Challenge 
Is to Sell Itself 


Industry has a selling job to do on the 
American public if free enterprise is to be 
preserved, a Du Pont vice president asserted 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 
that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 
will 
LAST LONGER 


have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 

efficiently at less cost 

than other elevator cups. 
WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
an form No. 20 
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recently in New Orleans. Speaking before 
a chamber of commerce group, William H. 
Ward declared that “the essential ingredi- 
ents of such an environment are freedom 
and understanding.” 

Winning public understanding, Mr. Ward 
continued, “is a task that challenges the 
efforts of all industry. The American people 
must recognize the true source of their 
security and the part that industry plays in 
Mr. Ward rapped attempts to influence 
the public across the nation as a whole. In- 
stead, he said, industry should “concentrate 
upon our own immediate communities and 
publics — these people know us. ” 


Nopco Honors Five 
25-Year Veterans 


Another quintet of employes has been 
honored for its aggregate of 125 years of 
service with Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N. J. Each of the five has marked more 
than 25 years of service with Nopco, Presi- 
dent Thomas A. Printon noted as he pre- 
sented each with a solid gold watch. 

More than a fourth of all Nopco em- 
ployes have been with the company for at 
least 15 years, Mr. Printon pointed out. 

Honored for 25 years’ service were Mrs. 
Helen W. Silver, George R. Zust, B. A. 
Dombrow, F. J. Licata, and William Sramek. 

Eighteen new members of Nopco’s 15- 
Year club also were honored, each receiv’ 
ing a gold service emblem. On completion 
of 15 years with the firm, employes also 
merit an additional week’s paid vacation. 


with the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE 


INERT MATTER 
AND FLUORINE CONTENT 


PRICES AND INFORMATIO 
GLADLY SENT ON REQUES 


Executive Offices: 1201 St. Paul, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Plant Locations: Columbia, Tenn. - Adams, Mass. 
Midwest Office: Marysville, Ohio— Phone: LD 64 
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SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 
“The Soft Digestible Shell” 
Domestic and Export Shippers and 


Brokers of U. S. and Canadian 
Grains and Feeds Since 1852 


SNOW WHITE Birds “git 
thar fustest with the mostest.” 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


Portland, Maine Boston, Mass. 


skill and QUALITY 


packages and print- 
ing in MULTIWALL 
PAPER bags that 
make Percy Kent 
famous in cottons! 


PERCY KENT 
V4 BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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Suspend Bluegrass 
Label Requirement 


Labeling requirements concerning germi- 
nation of new-crop Kentucky bluegrass seed 
will be suspended from Aug. 1 to Oct. 15, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. The action is aimed to facilitate 
movement of 1954-crop seed in areas where 
it is needed for fall seeding to augment 
carryover stocks. 

Fall seeding of bluegrass is recommended 
by agronomists. Twenty-eight days are re- 
quired to complete germination tests. 

It was stressed that the suspension applies 
only to the labeling for germination of new- 
crop bluegrass. All other facts required on 
the label under the federal seed act must 
be supplied when seed is shipped between 
states, USDA emphasized. 

@ CARL ROOS ELEVATOR, Anselmo, 
Neb., has installed new screw conveying 
equipment. 

@ ERNEST G. LEIDIGER, Athens, Wis., 
has incorporated Leidiger Implement & 
Feed. 

HEADS SALES 

P. F. Wertz has been| appointed national 
sales manager for the nutrition division of 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo., the 
firm has announced. He will work with dis- 
tributors throghout the nation, according 
to President W. H. Hoffman. 
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"Next time wait until he says ‘I do’ be- 
fore you tell him his cows are out!" 


RTOON BY HORNSBY 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FEED AND SEED Sales and Poultry buying 
business and building 50’ x 100’, about $12,000. 
Reason for selling is liquidation of assets of 
estate. Only qualified buyers need apply. Write 
Mr. A. Paul Stork, Box 42, Tyler, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN or manufacturer’s representative 
to sell dry molasses eaosess. Write Box JL-21, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


We are interested in talking to an experienced 
party in regard to managing the feed, seed, fer- 
tilizer, grist mill, and feed mixing department. 
This also involves some grain buyng from the 
producer. Would put on profit-sharing basis with 
right person. If interested contact Q. R. Paulson, 
Shurtleff & Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FEED MILL MANAGER 
— now employed, desires position with better 
opportunities. Many years of valuable experi- 
ence. Write Box JL-23, c/o The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


ANIMAL SCIENTIST — invites offers of 
employment from officials of commercial enter- 
prises; universities; and governmental depart- 
ments. Interested in position where scientifc 
methodology can be applied to improve animal 
production in general and/or poultry production 
in particular. Experience in field, classroom, lab- 
oratory relative to fundamental and applied re- 
search involving physiology, nutrition, and gene- 
tics. Hold B.S.A., M.S., and Ph. D. Recent ex- 
perience as expert with F.A.O. of the U.N. 
Write Box JL-25, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 


Peg CCC Flaxseed 
$1 Under Market 


Flaxseed owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. currently is being offered for export 
sale at $2.27 per bushel, free on board at 
Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn., USDA has 
revealed. This price is for No. 1 flaxseed 
and is more than $1 below current market 
prices at Minneapolis. 

It is expected that CCC will deliver some 
No. 2 flaxseed at $2.22, a privilege it re- 
serves. No guarantee regarding dockage is 
made. 

@ OTT ELEVATOR, Orleans, Neb., has 


constructed a new grain storage structure. 


RESIGNS POST 

Resignation of George LeGros as man- 
ager of its central feed division has been 
announced by Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Le Gros served with Quaker for 12 
years. He is expected to enter business in 
Minneapolis. 


One of Wisconsin’s most modern retail feed 
and seed establishments in city of 4,500. Good 
dairy area. Annual sales quarter million and up. 
Owners retiring. Write Box JL-103, c/o The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Animal Feed, trucklots or car- 
lots of 50% solids condensed whey packed in 
used oak barrels. Highest quality, lowest prices 
F.O.B. Midwest. Write Box JL 96, c/o The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


4 FEED INGREDIENTS 
IMI BILL MERRITHEW COMPANY 


Cc 5009 Excelsior Blvd. 
6. 


PHONE WA 0111 
TWX: MP 426 


SALESMEN 


IS THIS 
YOUR BIG 


OPPORTUNITY? 


Here is one of the best chances 
you may have for many years to 
become associated with one of 
the leading manufacturers of 
Sprayers and Dusters, Poultry, 
Livestock and Barn Equipment. 
The earning opportunities are 
excellent for men with initiative, 
sound judgment and demonstrat- 
ed abilities to sell dealers in the 
hardware, implement, feed, seed, 
garden and farm supply fields. 
You will be expected to travel 
in your own automobile with lib- 
eral allowances for car and trav- 
eling expense, guaranteed salary 
semi-monthly. 


If you believe you can qualify 
for an unusual sales opportunity, 
send us an outline of your busi- 
ness experience, age and earn- 
ing record. Address H. A. Yoder, 
Sales Manager, H. D. Hudson 
Manufacturing Company, 589 
East Illinois Street, Chicago II, 
Illinois. 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 f, MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEEDS — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. . 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings—write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC." 
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CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 
AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 


2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO af ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 
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WELDING or CUTTING 
IS 
DANGEROUS 


You should insist upon proper supervision 


Ask your Mill Mutual insurance office 
for one or more copies of 
Rules for Welding or Cutting 


or write to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


or the 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 W. Madison 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


It’s the 


Bagging is a quick and easy matter when you send your 


products to market in Fredman bags. Correctly sized, uni- 


form in length, Fredman bags speed up 


filling operations, cut costs. Fredman 


has no reason to recommend anything 


but the “right” bag for your specific 


purpose because Fredman has them all! 


© BURLAP e COTTON 
@ PAPER © COTTON PRINTS 
MESH BAGS @ TWINES 


SINCE 1889 


Write or phone for details and samples of new or used bags. 


redman @. 


manufacturers — processors 
330 E. CLYBOURN ST. © MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. @ BR. 6-4114 
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QUALITY MILK SERVICE | 
Specializing in the 
transportation of all liquid 
feed products in bulk 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
TANK 

TRAILERS 


SIXTEEN 
YEARS 


HANDLING j 
SANITARY LOCATED 
COMMODITIES GREATER 
TERRITORY 


Zuality MILK SERVICE, Inc. 


TELEPHONE 735 @ BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLE 
PRODUCTS 


Triple Fifty Thrifty 30 


dry, free flowing _—no sticky mixers to clean 


FISH SOLUBLES are now available on a combination of 
carriers that is more economical to use and will enable 
any mixer regardless of size to use FISH SOLUBLES in his 
feeds at the recommended levels. 


NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THESE ALL IMPORTANT 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLE FACTOR (S) 


Write for Complete Details 


PRATT'S "TRIPLE FIFTY" 
“THRIFTY 30" 


W. C. PRATT CO., INC 


Producers and Distributors of 
Dried Fish Soluble Products 


327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois Phone Harrison 7-1528 
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There’s a Reason Why 


THE FEED BUSINESS PICKS 


FOR MURPHY DEALERS 


in the SUMMERTIME! 


MurPHY dealers get the dairy business. They get it because they sell a concentrate 
that fortifies pasture and supplies cows with the extra nutrients they need to keep up 
summer production. Today dairymen are interested in high year-’round production. And 
they'll feed to get it. But selling a feed that merely duplicates the nutrients that pastures 
adequately supply, won’t do the job... . won’t get you the dairy business. 


Sell a farmer MURPHY’S for his cows on pasture—he will get better results—you will 
get more summertime business. 


Here’s a chart that shows WHY dairymen must feed for all year-’round production: 


Per Year 


5000 Ibs. 


7000 Lbs. 
9000 Lbs. 
11000 Lbs. 
13000 Lbs. 


Milk Production Per Cow 


Per Day For 
300 Days 


17 Lbs. 
23 Lbs. 
30 Lbs. 
36 Lbs. 
43 Lbs. 


Feed Cost Per 
100 Lbs. of Milk 


$2.70 
217 
1.83 
1.60 
1.45 


Milk Profit Per Year Over 
Feed Costs If Milk Sells For 
$3.00 per cwt. 


$ 15.00 
58.00 
105.00 
154.00 
201.50 


For Dairy Cows, Pasture 


Is A Money-Saving Feed... 


You can see from the chart that a cow giving 
5000 Ibs. of milk a year or a 17 Ib. average 
per day for ten months is not profitable. The 
$15.00 she pays over feed costs will not pay 
the cost of her housing and care. 

In fact, authorities state that when all costs 
are considered, a cow must produce about 
7000 Ibs. of milk to break even! Farmers must 
feed for higher all-year-'round production. And 
that means keeping up production during the 
length of the pasture season. 


BUT Pasture-Fed Alone: 


1. LACKS THE NUTRIENTS TO MAINTAIN STEADY PRODUCTION: 
2. WASTES VALUABLE PASTURE 


3. OPENS THE WAY TO HERD BREAKDOWNS, SHY BREEDERS, BURNED- 
OUT COWS AND WEAK, PUNY CALVES. 


Dairymen Are Finding Out That 
Pasture Fortified With Murphy’s 
Cut-Cost Concentrate: 


1. HOLDS UP STEADIER MILK PRODUCTION 

2. MAKES PASTURE LAST LONGER, GO FURTHER 

3. HELPS GET MORE YEARS’ MILK PRODUCTION PER COW 
4. HELPS BUILD STRONGER, HEALTHIER CALVES 

5. GIVES BETTER YEAR-’ROUND HEALTH 


Dairymen all over the country are switching to MuRPHY’Ss high-roughage, 
low-grain feeding program. This is your chance to get the dairy business 
during the pasture season. MURPHY’S can get you customers you never have 
been able to get before. Push MurpHy’s and increase your sales and profits. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 
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4 KEYS TO NEW FEED CUSTOMERS 
FOR YOU 


ow With the opening of the New King Midas Mill, King 
Midas dealers are being supplied many keys to new feed cus- 
tomers’ doors—greater community goodwill—increased business 
—higher profits. 

The remodeling and enlargement of the King Midas Feed Mill 
is a vital key to the improvement of King Midas Feed quality. This 
step insures a steady supply of uniform feeds, more rigidly controlled 
from ingredients to fresh finished product. 

Another key to more new feed customers is the faster delivery of feeds from modern warehouses where 
feeds are handled swiftly—smoothly. 

Still another key is whole-hearted dealer support by King Midas. Farm radio copy, feed copy and 
feeder meetings are constantly working for the dealer. Such advertising keeps King Midas Feeds before the 
public and results in increased business. 

If you’re interested in selling a top grade feed line through a certified King Midas dealership simply 
write Dept. D. L., King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 


R AIDS: PRODUCT CONTROL: 
RADIO SCRIPTS WIRE HANGERS PUSH BUTTON MILL 


WINDOW DISPLAYS MODERN LABORATORY 
LIVE DISPLAYS FAST HANDLING 
FEED BOOKLETS FINEST INGREDIENTS 


FEEDER MEETINGS 


MAT SERVICES 
BOOKLETS 
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